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The Goodyear Conquest 
of America 
New Orleans 

COMMERCIALLY, 
New Orleans is su- 
preme in the Far South. 
tire census taken Aug. 
24 to 28, 1915, showed 
that 26 _ cent of all the 
cars parked in the streets 
were equipped with 
Goodyear Tires. With 
nearly 200 brands to 
ose from, more than 


one out of every a 





chose Goodyears. 












































i“ No Other Tire 
Tempts Goodyear Users 


HERE are still thousands who think that 
one tire is much like another. 

But the largest single group of tire buyers in 
America evidently does not think so. 

The proof of this is, that they continue to buy 
one Goodyear equipment after another, 
year after year. 

Goodyear leadership in New Orleans merely 
illustrates the predominance of Goodyear 
everywhere. A count of cars parked in the 
streets of 71 principal cities showed more 
Goodyear Tires than any other tire by far. 

If they did not prefer the Goodyear to any 
other, they would surely be tempted away 
by the lower prices on scores of other tires. 

But they are not tempted away. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear branches, Goodyear dealers, Good- 
year salesmen all say the same thing—they 
say that these customers buy, and buy, and 
buy again. 

Now this group is not merely the largest tire 
group in America, but it is a very large group 
—aggregating hundreds of thousands. 


Each year the number of tire buyers increases; 
and the preference for Goodyear Tires 
keeps pace. 

Goodyear buyers are sane, clear-headed, care- 
ful buyers like yourself. 

They firmly believe in Goodyear features, be- 
cause they have found, in these features, the 
source of longer tire service and greater tire 
economy. 
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| The Tower of Babel 
Is Still Standing 


ti 1): you realize that 4000 years after this most wonderful of 









all towers was built by the ancients (according to the Book 

of Genesis about 2400 B. C.) its seven stages still rise 
seem high above the plains near the site of Babylon? Until a few 
years ago it had been known as the Mound of Birs Nimrud 
when Sir Henry Rawlinson discovered in one of the stages the 
inscribed cylinders which made the identification possible. 
This wonderful account is but one of the thousands of curiously 
interesting records and documents contained in the great work— 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


now for the first time available to the general public. By taking 
over the entire unsold edition from the publishers we se- 
cured it at an absolutely unheard of bargain. So now 
we can offer a few remaining setsto LITERARY DiGestT readers at an 


Extraordinary Bargain 


Send us the attached coupon AT ONCE, and we will 
FREE BOOK —thousands have tell you how to get the Library on EASY MONTHLY 
tans f ORE PAYMENTS, and mail you FREE a book of rare 
book’ of sample pages and list of curious documents. Remember there are only a limited num- 
“original records.” Mail the coupon now ber of sets, so act quickly. Mail the coupon NOW. 

You assume no obligation. No salesman will call. 


and this book will be sent to you. 
The book is FREE. 


THIS MARVELOUS WORK is revolutionizing modern thought. It’s turning upside down old 
notions and ideas. It gives the authoritative, rock-bottom sources of our knowledge on ALL 
SUBJECTS OF HUMAN INTEREST from the earliest civilization down to today—the 


inside facts which the average person has never even heard of. 


OVER 100 RESEARCH SPECIALISTS spent ten years gathering the contents 
of this great work. Ancient and remote and forgotten civilizations in all parts of the 7 
globe were uncovered, and aged-buried hieroglyphics on monuments, tablets, sun- : 
baked bricks and palimpsests yielded their secrets; untiring workers ransacked the hidden literature of every ~~ 4 
age, ancient, medieval and modern, to find the ‘‘original documents’’ that shaped the civilizations and in- S. 
fluenced the thought and life of the world. Nothing like it has ever been attempted or thought of before. 
You'll be amazed at the wealth of information this unique library contains. 

DO YOU KNOW that the old Egyptians, 5000 B. C., had a Bible? 
Do you know that the Assyrian literature gives the story of the Creation? 
Do you know that books and newspapers were printed in Asia thousands 
of years before printing was invented by Gutenberg? Did YOU ever read Columbus’ fer- 
sonal log of his great voyage? Do you know that there occurred in Medieval England 


the first great Socialist protest? Do you know by what unique process Harvey demon- 
i —s strated the circulation of the blood? Do you know who Machiavelli was or what 


world-famous treatise he wrote? 
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YOU’LL FIND THEM ALL—and thousands of others 


equally as curious and important—in The Library of 
Original Sources. Every document is in the exact words of the original, trans- 



















lated; every contribution is from the actual eye-witness or person who took University 
part; every idea is in the words of the thinker, investigator, discoverer or Research, 
inventor. : Dept. F, ‘ 
“ ° . : Milwaukee, Wis. 
- 
JACK LONDON SAYS:—‘‘It is a whole library in aot en te Oe 
book of rare documents 


itself. I certainly never could spare these books from my 
shelves.”’ 


showing curious inscrip- 
tions of the Ancients, and 
tell me of your easy payment 
offer. I assume no obligation, 
10 sumptuous, massive volumes, bound in rich, black the book and all you send me are 
te , and no salesman is to 

imported sheepskin; full-page illustrations, pure silk ha 
headbands, printed in large, clear type on hand-made 


paper, gold tops—a triumph of the bookmaker’s art. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte’s 


Name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history 
than that of any other mortal. Mighty armies are 
now again contending on the same battlefields where 
he fought one hundred years ago. All the causes of 
this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages 
of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritativ e 
and reliable history, containing the rise and fall of 
every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is 
the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World ” 


Over 250,000 sets of this great History have been sold in the 
past twenty years, and every pure haser is more than satisfied. 
It is ‘endorsed by the scholarship of the world as the 
greatest History ever written. We are closing out the 
last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully 
bound in half- morocco, at a great sacrifice in price. 


Never Again Such 
a Book Bargain ‘ 


WE will name our special low price and easy terms 

of payment only in direct letters. A coupon for your con- 
venience is printed on the lower corner of this advertisement. 
Tear off the coupon, write your name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget it. Our plan of sale enables us 
to ship direct from factory to customer on approval and 
guarantee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we 
sell through book stores, so there is no agents’ com- 
mission nor deaiers’ profit to pay. Mail the coupon. 


46-Page Booklet Free 


We will mail you 46 free sample pages with- 
out any obligation on your part to buy. These 
will give you some idea of the splendid 
illustrations and the wonderfully beauti- 
ful style in which the work is 
written. You can now purchase 
this great work at the lowest 
price ever offered and pay for 
it in small sums monthly if you 
prefer. Mail the coupon. 


Six Thousand 
Years of History 


IDPATH takes you back to 
the dawn of history long be- 
fore the Pyramids of Egypt were 
built; down through the romantic 
troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence 
of Babylonia’s wealth and Seante 
of Greek and Roman splendor; of 
Mohammedan culture and refine- 
ment; of French elegance and 
British power to the dawn of yes- 
terday. He covers every race, 
every nation, every time and 
holds yolu spellbound by its 
wonderful eloquence. Mail the 
coupon.) 


Western Newspaper Senoeintion 







WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION 
H.E. SEVE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mail 46 free sample 
pages of Ridpath’s History of 
the World, containing photo- 
gravures of Napoleon, Cwsar and 
other great characters in history,and 
w vrite me full particulars of your special 
e Literary Digest readers. 
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Tolstoy 


the man is dead, but his works shall long 
remain a living monument to the great 
Russian novelist and reformer. 


Books About Tolstoy 
*‘The Life of Tolstoy’—By Paul Birnkoff. With 


photogravure frontispiece and 16full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 


‘‘Tolstoy and His Message’? — By Ernest Howard 

Crosby—Intimate view of the personality, character 
pe dramatic events in the life of the distinguished 
Russian writer and reformer; his ethical, social and 
religious beliefs, and his Philosoph y of life. Interest- 
ing ways by which he put his beliefs into practise. 
Cloth, soc. postpaid. 


‘* Tolstoy and His Problems’’—By Aylmer Maude— 
Each essay in this volume Ag > in one form or 
other Tolstoy’s views of life. Mr. Maude is the only 
Englishman whohas hadcloseinte rcourse with Tolstoy 
in recent years. Cloth, 226 pages, $1 postpaid, 


Books By Tolstoy 


‘*Twenty-Three Tales,’’ translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude—All are rugged, vital short stories, 
ranging from the stories for children of 1872, to those 
written after the jewish massacre in 1903. Cloth. 
271 pages, 75¢. postpaid. 


‘*Sevastopol, and Other Military Tales’? — New 
translation by Louise and Aylmer Maude—Especially 
authorized and commended for its directness and sim- 

plicity by ‘Tolstoy himself. The author’s own experi- 
ences. sensations and reflections during the a poe 
siege of modern history. Cloth, $1.50 postpai 


‘“ Tolstoy’s Three Great Plays’’—New translation 
by Louise and Aylmer Maude containing The Power 
ot Darkness,” a powerful drama; “ The F irst Distil- 
ler,” a comedy; and “Fruits of Culture,” a comedy. 
Also an annotated list, of special helpfulness to rea 
ers and students, of the hve s other works. Photo- 
gravure Srontispi ece, ornamental cover, deckle edges, 
gilt top, ribbed oli s cloth, $1.50 Pos stpaid. 





“‘Tolstoy’s Letters and Essays’’—Containing much 
freshly translated matter. Translated by Aylmer 
Maude. Cloth, 372 pages, $1 postpaid. 


** Essarhaddon, King of Assyria,” and Other Stories 
—In these three stories, “ Essarhaddon,” an allegori- 
cal tale, “*‘ Work, Death and Sickness,” an Indian leg- 
end, and “ Three Questions,” a folk-l re om ory, the 
Russian master is shown at his very best. loth, 64 


pages, illustrated, goc. postpaid. 


**Tolstoy on Shaheepeare’’— Translat ed by V. 
Tcherkoff and I. F. Followed by “ Shakespeare’s 
Attitude Toward the Working Classes,” by E. H. 
Crosby, and a letter from G. Bernard Shaw. Cloth, 
75¢. postpaid. 


Tolstoy’s “What Is Art’’—An essay considering the 
important constituents,relations and influences of true 
art, and a perception of the meaning of human life. 
Translated by Aylmer Maude. Cloth, 2 268 pages Soc. 
postpaid, 


Funk & Wapnalls Company, New York 
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TOPICS - OF - THE - DAY 

















APOLOGY FOR THE “ANCONA”; 


EW-YEAR’S DAY was brightened by the reading of 

Austria’s note settling the Ancona case in accordance 

with President Wilson’s demands, but on January 2 
came the news of the sinking of the 


TORPEDO FOR THE “PERSIA” 


ascertain the facts as far as possible before taking action. But 
it also felt justified in withholding any formal acceptance of 
Austria’s pledge of good behavior. As the Government attached 


much importance to the testimony of 





Persia. “‘To send a message of 


Dr. Greil, an American survivor of 





peace by cable and to add to it this 
postscript by torpedo leaves our re- 
lations with the Teutonic Powers,” 
as the New York Commercial remarks, 
“in a state of stress that for a few 
hours we hoped had been perma- 
nently Not 
Americans on board the Persia when 
it was torpedoed without warning, 
but among the missing was Mr. 
Robert Ney MeNeely, United States 
To complicate the 


relieved.” only were 


Consul at -Aden. 
situation further came the informa- 
tion that the Persia carried a 4.7-inch 
gun. As if this were not sufficient 
to create ‘‘a state of stress,”’ Con- 
gress began at once a free and full 
ciseussion of the submarine question 
that reopened the issues supposedly 
settled by the correspondence with 
Berlin and Vienna. 

The Persia tragedy brought. Presi- 
dent Wilson back from his Virgin- 
the gravity 


once 


ian honeymoon, and 
of the 
phasized by all the Washington cor- 


As has been the case 


situation was at em- 





respondents. 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing 


KILLED DESPITE OFFICIAL 


in other similar incidents, official in- 


formation was tardy and _ unsatis- 
factory. The Persia was destroyed 
by an explosion on December 30, 
off the Island of Crete in the east- 


ern Mediterranean, and about 300 








The fact that Robert Ney McNeely, United States 
Consul at Aden, was lost-on the Persia after his 
safety on a passenger-ship had been guaranteed 
by the notes of Berlin and Vienna, lends added 
gravity to the latest submarine crisis. 


the Ancona the Persia 


story of Charles Grant, of Boston, 


massacre, 


has received much attention. As 
given to an Associated Press repre- 
sentative in Alexandria, it runs in 


part as follows: 


“‘T was in the dining-saloon of the 
Persia at 1.05 p.m. I had just fin- 
ished my soup and the steward was 
asking what I would take for my 
second course when a terrific ex- 
plosion occurred. The saloon became 
filled with smoke, broken glass, and 
steam from the boiler, which ap- 
peared to have burst. There was no 
panic on board. ...... 

““As the vessel was then listing so 
badly that it was impossible to launch 
the starboard boats, I slid down the 
starboard rail into the water. ‘I got 
caught in a rope which pulled off a 
shoe, but I broke loose and climbed 
on some floating wreckage, to which 
I clung. 

“The last I saw of the Persia she 
had her bow in the air, five minutes 
after the explosion. After floating on 
the wreckage until four o'clock in the 





morning | saw five boats. I was 
pulled into one of them. tein 
‘*We rowed for three hours. Then 


we saw a cruiser and called out, ‘We 
are English.’ We explained that we 
were survivors of the Persia and gave 
directions to the cruiser as to where 
the other boats were. They were 
soon found and the occupants were 
taken off immediately by the English 
sailors. 


PLEDGES 








persons lost their lives. No sub- 
marine was sighted, tho one officer 
saw what he thought to be the wake of a torpedo. Hence, as 


in the Ancona ease, our Government held it to be its duty to 


“Robert McNeely, American Con- 
sul at Aden, sat at the same table with me on the voyage. He 
was not seen, probably because his cabin was on the port side. 
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“Tt was a horrible scene. The water was black as ink. Some 
passengers were screaming, others were calling out good-by. 
Those in one boat sang hymns.” 

Baron Zwiedinek, Austrian Chargé d’ Affaires, at once asked the 
American people to withhold judgment pending the receipt 
of the real facts. In the first place, he said. 

“Tt is not yet proved that a submarine sank the Persia. — If 
it was an Austrian submarine, it must be determined whether 
the circumstances were such as to warrant the action taken. 

“T am confident—at least I hope—that the final explanation 
will abe quite satisfactory.”’ 


To such attacks the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) replies that 
President Wilson 


‘“‘has passed through lesser crises in the past few months 
more than once, and acquitted himself with honor to the Ad- 
ministration and to the country. The firm and stern notes ‘at 
which the poisoned pens of puny partizans launch their venomous 
lies have brought the proudest nation of the world to its knees; 
have ended submarine piracy in European waters after Germany 
had boastfully declared-her intention of continuing it, and have 
foreed-from her a pledge-to adhere to the principles of humanity 
for which we have contended. If the time has come when, 

in dealing with’ another great 





2 Ly: ee T 
No. anSwers ‘the“St: ‘Louis. /* 


Republic, there is no need to ex- 
hort “the “American people to 
suspend judgment. For— 

“The patience and self-control” 
of this nation ‘huve already re- 
ceived abundant and _ striking 
demonstration. It is rather to 
exhort<the Power whose sub- 
marine sank the Persia that only 
the quickest and most decisive 
action in bringing forward any 
facts which tend to justify 
American confidence in the good 
faith of assurances already given 
can preserve peaceful relations 
with the United States.” 

It seems to the Springfield Re- 
publican that ‘“‘we are fortunate. 
if the Persia has been torpedoed 
under unjustifiable cireumstances, 
in having the Vienna Government 
definitely committed in the 
Ancone ease to principles which 
must compel it to tender to the 
United States the fullest satis- 
faction.”” But the fact that the 
destruction of the Persia ‘‘comes st 











Power, diplomatic correspon- 
dence is futile, President Wilson 
can be trusted to see it clearly 
enough without. the aid or ad- 
vice of his contemptible critics. 
If a preliminary ascertainment of 
the faets is a sign of weakness, 
nO s1aR ; as 
* thank God we will be weak.” 
In Congress some Senators and 
Congressmen have . denounced 
the Persia affair’ as a ‘“‘mon- 


’ 


strous’’ and “‘unspeakable”’ out- 
rage. Others have preferred to 
wait for more facts before speak- 
ing out their thoughts. Espe- 
cial grief and indignation was 
aroused by the report of the 
death on the Persia of Robert 
Ney MeNeely, on the way to 
take up his duties as United 
States Consul at Aden. Con- 
gressman R. N. Page, from the 
North Carolina district in which 
Mr. MeNeely lived, spoke of 
a him as “‘a splendid fellow and a 
capable official.’’ And Senator 
Overman, of North Carolina, said: 














just at the moment when 4 f : “Young MeNeely was on his 
Austria-Hungary is making the Mi here Ffoaves 7 = K _ way to his post of duty and had 
fairest professions of good in- searan the protection of the United 

tabs States. A submarine steals out, 


tentions gives a heavy shock 
and suggests” to the Chicago 
Herald “‘that that country may indeed have reverted to the 
unscrupulous diplomacy of past centuries.”” We had a similar 
experience with Germany, the Hartford Courant recalls, after 
the sinking of the Lusitania— 


**Ambassador von Bernstorff assured Washington that there 
would be no repetition of such practises, and the words had 
searcely left his mouth when the news came that the Arabic 
had met a similar fate. . . . Austria is apparently following 
Germany’s example. Her speech is pleasant, but her conduct 
is most reprehensible. To continue to sink peaceful vessels, 
while declaring that our contention that such conduct is contrary 
to the dictates of humanity and the principles of civilized warfare 
is correct, is equivalent to saying that what the United States 
thinks about it is, after all, of no importance.” 

Expressions of indignation, predictions of and ealls for drastic 
action, declarations of confidence or lack of confidence in the 
Administration’s handling of the situation, filled the editorial 
pages of our newspapers last week. A typical extreme utter- 
ance from the opposition is that of the New York Press (Rep.), 
which said of the sinking of the Persia: 

“The deliberate barbarity in defiance of the principles which 
we have been boasting just now that we have established in this 
war can mean only that the Wilson Administration’s toleration 
of this Teutonic program of assassination is taken to mean by 
the Central Powers that the American policy encourages and 
welcomes submarine butchery as an opportunity for ready letter- 
writing in protest, looking very pretty in print and requiring 
nothing but a polished apology to make amends for unspeakable 
piracy.” 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


and, if the reports are true, with- 
out warning killed him and other 
non-combatants. This country can not stand for that sort 
of thing.” 

The New York Herald recalls how Dernburg, Dumba, Boy-Ed, 
and von Papen went home with safe-conducts secured by the 
United States. And, 

““When it became necessary for the United Statc> to send 
Robert N. McNeely, the new American Consul at Aden, to his 
post he went aboard the Persia under a safe-conduct from both 
Germany and Austria. Germany had promised through its 
Foreign Office that passenger-steamships would not be torpedoed 
without warning, visit, search, and ample provision for safety. 
La bl bf . y 
This was subsequently revised by the Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, who pledged the safety of liners. On top of that came 
the Austrian pledge, which was made after the sinking of the 
Ancona. Both these countries were bound in honor to see that 
Robert N. MeNeely or any other American traveling on a liner 
in the Mediterranean was secure from attack by submarines. 

“This makes the sinking of the Persia a violation of official 
honor as well as of international law, American rights and the 
principles of humanity.”’ 

The decisive point in the Persia case, so the Springfield 
Republican thinks, is likely to be the ship’s armament. An 
official dispatch from the United States Consul at Alexandria 
stated that she carried a 4.7-inch gun. The Republican points 
out that in the beginning of the war the United States affirmed 
the “‘old and well-established”’ right of a merchant ship to arm 
for defense and “ruled that a single gun of moderate caliber 
mounted astern might pass for such permissible armament.” 
But, after the submarine issue became acute, and stress was 
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THE LUSITANIA'S CLOSEST 

The Persia. sunk supposedly by a submarine, on December 30, in the eastern Mediterranean. 
of whom were passengers, including United States Consul R. N. McNeely 
since the beginning of the submarine campaign on merchantmen only by that on the Lusitania last spring 





RIVAL 


About 300 persons lost their lives, one-third 
The loss of life exceeded that on the Ancona and has been surpassed 








laid on the undersea boats’ vulnerability to small shells, ‘‘the 
Government, apparently without reversing its original ruling, 
made a practical arrangement by which ships plying between 
this country and Europe were not to carry guns.’”’ Now the 
Hesperian carried a gun, and the United States let that case 


drop. However, continues the Springfield paper: 


“Tt does not follow that this is a complete precedent. The 
armament,of the Hesperian seems to have exceeded the allowance 
made hy the ruling of the United States Government; that of 
the Persia may be found to come within this ruling. Again, 
the working arrangement in regard to ships leaving American 
ports may be held to have superseded the original ruling in the 
ease of the Hesperian on the north Atlantic, but not in the case 
of the Peninsular and Oriental liner, which might have more 
justification for carrying a gun. Or, the practise of the Gov- 
ernment may be regarded as setting aside its rule, to the extent 
at least of admitting that an armed ship may be treated like a 
man-of-war, even tho its armament does not exceed what is 
legitimate for a merchantman. 

‘In the meantime it may be observed that it has not been dem- 
onstrated that the liners which have carried guns have derived 
the least’ benefit from them, while their armament has per- 
ceptibly weakened what measure of protection the United States 
has been able to afford. However sound may be the right of a 
merchant ship to be armed for defense, the exercise of the right is 
hardly worth while if it means increased peril for passengers and 
an embarrassment to neutrals in their efforts to prevent the 
sinking of ships without due warning and without the removal of 
all on board to a place of safety.” 

But why, asks the New York German Herold, should Ameri- 
cans insist on traveling on the vessels of the belligerents? ‘Should 
America be plunged into an enormous catastrophe just because 
Mr. Wilson failed to follow the English precedent during the 
Russo-Japanese War, when Great Britain warned her subjects 
not to travel on vessels belonging to one of the belligerents?” 
These questions were raised in an informal debate in the United 
States Senate one day last week, when Senators O’Gorman 
(Dem., New York), Owen (Dem., Oklahoma), Jones (Rep., 
Washington), and Works (Rep., California) declared that the 
Government should at least officially warn Americans against 
traveling on any but neutral ships. And Senators Kern (Dem., 
Indiana), Hardwick (Dem., Georgia), and Smoot (Rep., Utah) 
think our people ‘‘should be loyal enough to their own country 
to keep off belligerent ships” of their own accord, and thus help 
keep the nation out of international complications. No such pro- 
test, says the New York Commercial, can apply to Mr. MeNeely 


in his attempt to reach Aden, since “he was on no idle errand, 


’ 


but was in the service of our Government,” traveling ‘“‘by the 


only feasible route to his destination.”” Yet Senator Jones says 
**he ought to have hunted up a neutral ship.”” In the Senate 
session which heard this remark, the question of an embargo 
on munitions of war was also raised, and such a measure was 
warmly advocated by Messrs. O’Gorman, Hitchcock (Dem., 
Nebraska), and Works. 
shipments was defended at some length by Senators Lodge (Rep., 
and Reed (Dem., Missouri), while 
(Dem., Borah (Rep., Idaho), Nelson 
(Rep., Minnesota), and Poindexter (Rep., Washington) de- 
Thus 


it will be noted that while Republican editors and leaders outside 


The Administration’s position on arms- 
Massachusetts) Senators 
Robinson Arkansas), 
fended the right of Americans to travel as they pleased. 


of Congress are making an issue of the Administration's dealings 
with belligerent Powers, they can not count on a straight party 
line-up in Congress. 

the Austrian 


December 29, which 


Government seemed to look upon as a settlement of the Ancona 


Count Burian’s note of 
case, was generally held by the American press as a satisfactory 
answer to the two American notes. Austrian assent to the 
American position with regard to submarine warfare was stated 
thus, as officially translated: 

‘*As concerns the principle exprest in the very esteemed note 
that hostile private ships, in so far as they do not flee or offer 
resistance, may not be destroyed without the persons on board 
having been placed in safety, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment is able substantially to assent to this view of the Wash- 
ington Cabinet.” 

The writer of the Austrian note retold at some length the story 
of the destruction of the Ancona, justifying the commander of 
the submarine to a But the Austrian 
authorities concluded that he failed to take into account the 
panic on the Ancona and the humane spirit of Austrian naval 


regulations, and the United States Government is informed that 


considerable extent. 


he has been punished for thus exceeding his instructions. After 
pointing out why the Austrian Government does not consider 
itself necessarily liable to pay damages for the deaths of all 
Americans lost from the Ancona, the note states that the Govy- 
ernment, because of regret for the loss of these lives and its great 
friendship for the United States, is willing to waive this point 
and extend indemnities even to the case of those damaged whose 


cause can not be definitely established. 
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CHASTENED JOY OF THE RAILROADS 

EWER MILES of new railroad were built in the United 

States during 1915 than in any other year since 1864, 

and the mileage in the hands of receivers in October was 
41,000, the greatest ever recorded. Yet despite these unpro- 
pitious facts, which are vouched for in the annual statistical 
number of The Railway Age Gazette (New York), we are told 
that last year the net revenue of the railroads crossed the billion- 
dollar mark for the first time. Last year opened ‘‘with the 
railroad business moving like cold molasses,’’ writes M. L. 
Toulme, in the Chicago Tribune, but “‘the prosperity of the 
last six months, coming with the suddenness and sweep of flood- 
waters, carried the business into new records.”’ According to 
this authority ‘‘there is probably no parallel anywhere in rail- 
road history for the contrasts of the two halves of the year 
1915.” Thus in January ‘‘gross earnings were 10 per cent. 
below those of the same month of 1914, already a low month,” 
but ‘‘by December the railroads had been carried into new all- 
time records.” While gross earnings for 1915 did not quite 
reach the figures of 1913, the record year, net revenue passed 
all previous levels, ‘‘giving the railroads more money in pocket 
than any other single year.”” The net operating revenue for 
1915, according to Slason Thompson, of The Railway News 
Bureau, was $1,003,613,240, as compared with $829,378,761 


in 1914. Another good omen to which Mr. Toulme calls atten-. 


tion is ‘‘a noticeable loosening up, from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission down, in the matter of rates, both freight and 
passenger.”” In other words, rates and fares have been tending 
upward—a fact consoling to the railroads, if not to shippers and 
travelers. 

Turning to the other side of the picture, Mr. Toulme says 
that the labor situation “is not at all comfortable from the 
railroad standpoint”: 


“The four leading brotherhoods, including engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, and trainmen, are solidly banded together, 
for the first time, for a united move against the railroads. Pré- 
liminary meetings have already been held and a vote will be 
taken to test the sentiment for the eight-hour day and time 
and one-half for overtime. The railroads estimate that it 
would cost them $112,000,000 annually.”’ 


And The Railway Age Gazette’s reading of the situation is 
that capital finds the railroad field in this country less and less 
attractive. After noting that 1915 was the first year since 1864 
in which the United States built less than 1,000 miles of new 


railroad, The Gazette goes on to say: 


° 

“The showing made by these figures is rendered more im- 
pressive if they be considered in connection with the fact that 
in October, 1915, there was the greatest mileage of railroads 
in the hands of receivers in the United States ever recorded. 
This is not the case at the end of the year only, because since then 
the receivership of one large road, the Wabash, has been ter- 
minated. The number of cars and locomotives bought in 1915 
was greater than in 1914, but it was smaller than in any other 
years except 1908 and 1914, since we began compiling statistics 
on this subject. 

“It is evident that the condition in the railway field in the 
year*now closing has been largely due to causes which did not 
operate in the past or which have operated recently with un- 
precedented force. Furthermore, what those causes are must 
be clear to every person who has studied railway affairs and the 
railway situation with the desire to understand them. The 
outgo of the roads has been increased enormously by advances 
in wages and taxes and by regulation by the State and national 
governments, and their total earnings have been restricted by 
regulation by the State and national governments. 

“Ground between these upper and nether millstones, the 
income available for interest and dividends has trended down- 
ward for nine years. It has not become relatively as small 
as in some earlier periods, but in those periods the roads were 
not subjected as they are now to regulation, one of the main 
avowed purposes of which is to restrict their net return. In 
consequence in those earlier periods capitalists and railway 
managers were encouraged to continue to make investments 


in permanent and in new lines by the hope and expectation 
that after the depression had passed they would be able to make 
large profits which would more than offset the losses incurred 
in bad times. 

“The present system of regulation has effectually discouraged 
such hopes and expectations. This unquestionably is the correct 
explanation of the condition in the railway field disclosed by 
our statistics for 1915.” 





PRESS-VERDICT ON WARDEN OSBORNE 


YMPATHY with Thomas Mott Osborne does not seem to 

be confined to the corridors of Sing Sing nor, as the 

Brooklyn Eagle observes, ‘“‘to those who agree with the 
Osborne penology.”” People who do not ‘‘agree with Mr. 
Osborne in his extremely favorable view of the criminal char- 
acter,”’ says the Brooklyn Citizen, ‘‘decline to countenance any 
such malicious activities as the warden has been subject to,” 
while people who believe in his work are convinced that the attack 
upon him has its origin, as the Springfield Republican puts it, 
“‘in the vilest and most vicious of conspiracies engineered through 
an alliance of corrupt politicians outside the prison and menda- 
cious blacklegs inside of it.” 

Mr. Osborne, it will be remembered, became warden of Sing 
Sing in December, 1914, and at once instituted reforms which 
were widely advertised through the press, and which made the 
warden the object of sincere praise on the one hand and eyni- 
cism and abuse on the other. In Sing Sing ‘‘Tom Brown,” as 
he was familiarly known, won the confidence of the mass of the 
convicts. But this feeling of confidence did not extend to the 
office of the State Superintendent of Prisons. In fact, about 
two months ago, an investigation of the conduct of Sing Sing 
Prison was undertaken by the grand jury of Westchester County 
at the written request of Superintendent John B. Riley, whose 
resignation the Governor has since demanded. The investiga- 
tion has not been completed, but on December 28 the grand 
jury handed down two indictments against Mr. Osborne. Super- 
intendent Riley at first announced the permanent removal of 
the indicted warden, but after a series of conferences Mr. Osborne 
was allowed to take a leave of absence, and Governor Whitman 
appointed as ad interim warden Prof. George W. Kirchwey, a 
legal and criminological authority in full sympathy with the 
Osborne ideas. This, of course, means that there will be no 
counterreformation at Sing Sing and that Mr. Osborne’s influ- 
ence will still be felt. 

The first indictment accuses Mr. Osborne of perjury. The 
second charges him with absenting himself from his duties at the 
prison, with negligence resulting in cases of assault among the 
convicts, with failing to report such assaults, with permitting 
illegal visits to the death-house, with allowing unfit inmates 
to control the discipline, management, and policies of the prison, 
with lax discipline and failure to protect prisoners, and finally 
with ‘unlawful and unnatural’’ misbehavior. 

The performance of the grand jury at White Plains is denounced 
by Mr. Osborne as “not an investigation, but a conspiracy.”’ 
He has ‘‘no fear of the result,”” and thus lays his case before the 
decent citizens of the State of New York: 

“‘Because I have run the prison with business honesty and 
efficiency I have made myself hated by corrupt political elements. 

““Because I have reduced vice and disorder within the prison 
I have incurred the hatred of a few prisoners who long enjoyed 
special privileges. 

‘Because I have served the State to the best of my ability 
the machinery of the law has. been prostituted from its high 
purpose to serve the vilest ends.” 

In the circumstances, the New York World is but one of many 
newspapers which are “‘exceedingly skeptical” about the case. 
As it observes: 

“Tt is within the range of human possibility that Mr. Osborne 
has been guilty of malfeasance and immorality. It is con- 
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siderably further within the range of human possibility that the 
charges against him have been manufactured by a gang of 
unscrupulous politicians to give the Governor an excuse to re- 
move him. 

*“When a Sing Sing warden of Mr. Osborne’s reputation and 
attainments has been honestly trying to reform prison-methods, 
it requires more proof than the ex-parie assertion of a Westchester 
County grand jury, taking its law from a Westchester County 
District Attorney, to convince us that he belongs among the 
convicts of whom he is the official custodian.” 


Since the Osborne indictment means that conditions at Sing 
Sing are to be “thoroughly and impartially investigated,’’ it 
unwel- 


is not entirely 





come in the eyes of 
the Brooklyn Times. In 
the minds of 





many, it 
continues, 


**Osborne’s actions 
have been prompted by 
stupidity, conceit, ar- 
rogance, and mistaken 
ON el ae 

“The Brooklyn Times 
has maintained right 
along that the Osborne 
way is not the right way, 
and that the infusion of 
sentimentalism into the 
management of a prison 
which, to a large extent, 
contains old and serious 
offenders, is a grave mis- 
take. The stories of eye- 
witnesses regarding the 
liberties allowed the in- 
mates of Sing Sing have 
been sufficient to con- 
vince us, and many 
others, that, for a fair 
percentage of the con- 
victs at least, the prison 
sentence has lost its ter- 
rors and is therefore on 
the road to a complete 
subversion of the mean- 
ing and intent of inear- 
eeration. The fact that 
only a little while ago twenty Sing Sing inmates were indicted 
for immoral practises indicates that the grand jury of West- 
chester County acted wisely in preferring charges against the 
man who is indirectly responsible for everything that happens 
in the Ossining institution. ...... , 

“The people of this State will now know once for all whether 
Osborne is being persecuted or whether he is guilty of gross 
malfeasance in office.” 
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THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, 
Sing Sing’s reform warden, now on 
leave of absence and under indictment. 











Over against this unsympathetic utterance may be placed 
scores of statements from men and women who know and ap- 
prove of Mr. Osborne’s work at Sing Sing and who believe him 
the victim of a base conspiracy. To quote, for example, a state- 
ment made for.the New York Evening Post by Judge William H. 
Wadhams, of the New York City Court of General Sessions: 


‘‘Every man and woman who is interested in the cause of 
prison-reform and has followed the course of the warden’s great 
experiment at Sing Sing and has seen all that has already been 
accomplished by that experiment should rally to his support 
at this time. 

‘“*T don’t take any stock in the charges at all. From personal 
investigation I know that the prison is well run—better run to- 
day than ever before. This is not merely the opinion of one 
observer. All the criminologists who have visited the prison 
since Osborne took hold of it, experts from abroad and experts 
from this country, have testified to the great work that he has 
done there. 

“The practical effects of the work are already beginning to 
make themselves felt. I have had occasion, as judge of the 
Court of General Sessions, to keep track of the proportion of 
second offenders, and I can testify from actual statistics that the 


105 


Osborne régime in Sing Sing has, even in this brief period, caused 
a marked decrease in the number of second offenders. 

‘“*As for the charges of personal immorality which have been 
lodged against Osborne, I can only say I do not believe them. 
I certainly am not inclined to credit charges of this kind based 
on the statements of a lot of crooks. Many persons went up 
to White Plains to tell the truth to the grand jury, but that 
body refused to listen to them.” 

Because Mr. Osborne ‘‘has labored zealously to make Sing 
Sing an establishment of reform as well as punishment; because, 
in the-teeth of unbounded ridicule and plotting malevolence, 
he has pegged away at his task; because he has roused the 
wrath of Westchester 
politicians, for 





whom 





Sing Sing means just so 
much ‘pap,’ an institu- 
tion existing for their 
benefit,’ declares the 
New York Times, “he 
has kept and keeps the 
confidence of the pub- 
lic.” As for ‘‘the gross 
and monstrous acts with 
which he is charged 
nobody believes them.” 
Mr. Osborne, the New 
York Evening Post ad- 
mits, ‘‘ has certain defects 
For 
example, “‘ his best friends 
will agree that he 
been away from his duties 








of his qualities.” 
has 


at the prison too often, 
and that he has made 

public ad- 
But, The Eve- 


ning Post insists, 


too many 


dresses.” 
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his intense devotion to 
what he feels to be a A champion of Mr. Osborne's reforms, 
great humane cause. He acting as warden until after the trial. 


has the ardor of a mis- 
sionary and an apostle. 
And the general effect which he has produced upon public 
opinion—the breath of hope and new life which he has brought 
into the whole matter of prison-discipline and administration— 
has been most wholesome. Merely to have set so many people 
to thinking earnestly about the human and social problems in- 
volved was a great achievement. To have all this work shat- 
tered, or even imperiled, would be a great public calamity. 
And if it appears, in the end, to have come as the result of a 
conspiracy of selfish and evil-minded men, it would be a 
public crime.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON KIRCHWEY. 











From beyond the boundaries of Mr. Osborne’s own State the 
Springfield Republican, in Massachusetts, joins with ex-President 
Eliot in appealing to all good citizens to ‘‘support one who must 
face, in his epochal reform-undertaking, one of the most desperate 
political and criminal gangs ever known even in the annals of 
the Empire State.”” And to Missourians who read the St. 
Louis Star the Osborne case is presented to show that ‘‘reform 
and polities can not mix’: 


‘‘Osborne is a stumbling-block in the way of spoils politicians 
in the State of New York. The Empire State has been a rich 
bird for plucking by grafting politicians for many years. The 
penitentiaries have always, as in other States, been a great 
political asset. They have been run by, for, and of polities. 
Osborne introduced reform-ideas. He refused to take the dicta- 
tion of political bosses. He tried to make men instead of 
criminals out of the convicts. All this was subversive of good 
graft and political discipline. The forces of politics were set to 
work to encompass his downfall by any or all the tricks, schemes, 
and machinations of practical politics.” 
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SUMMING UP THE REPUBLICAN 
FORECAST 


O DEFINITE CURRENT ean be detected in the 
Republican forecast of the Presidential campaign, 
published in Tue Literary Dicest for December 18, 
observes the Buffalo Enquirer (Dem.), for the reason that most 
of the sentiment disclosed ‘‘eddies about favorite sons who 


























ALL THE YEAR ‘ROUND. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


stand no chance except that of the lightning-stroke.’”’ Con- 
sequently, this journal goes on to say, at the Republican National 
Convention in Chicago “the lightning will have a great old 
ehance.’’ But many editors, among half a hundred from whom 
we have heard, are satisfied with the fact that Tue Literary 
Dicest’s poll is exhaustive if not conclusive, on which point the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.) remarks that an inquiry like 
this is interesting as ‘‘an indication of tendencies, but it is 
not conclusive evidence of popular feeling, nor is it supposed 
to be.” Much may happen between now and June to modify 
views on candidates and issues, The Globe Democrat reminds us, 
but, nevertheless, whatever questions arise in the campaign, 
“Protection will not fail to be the dominant one,” as is shown 
in the poll of Republican editors, Senators, and Representatives. 
The very inconeclusiveness of the forecast is suggestive, accord- 
ing to the New York Evening Sun (Ind.), which thinks that 
evidently there are so many good men available for the nomina- 
tion that the slate-makers can not decide, and ‘‘any one of a 
long list may develop the national prestige requisite for a winner.” 
While the great majority of replies place the tariff before pre- 
paredness as an issue, yet this journal notes that ‘‘in the groping 
for a leader there is an obvious effort to find a man with the 
qualities of statesmanship essential to the handling of our 
delicate international complications.”’ This is the explanation 
of the leadership of the poll by Elihu Root and Justice Hughes, 
in the estimation of The Evening Sun, which considers the 
latter’s strength significant in view of his refusal to allow his 
name to go on the Nebraska primary ballot. 

In this connection The New Republic (New York) says that 
“the only man mentioned for the Republican nomination who 


, 


excites the least popular interest”’ is Theodore Roosevelt, who 
is ‘‘filling the vacuum where Republican leadership ought to 
be.” But Colonel Roosevelt also, we learn from the press, has 
notified the Secretary of State of Michigan that his name must not 
be placed. on the primary ballot of that State as the candidate 
of any party. At the same time we read that the former Presi- 
dent will probably appear ‘‘unattached’’ in Chicago about June 
7, when by all present signs both Republicans and Progressives 
will be holding their national conventions in that city. The 
forecast of Tue Literary DiceEst, in the opinion of the Louisville 
Post (Ind.), reveals the fact that ‘‘the whole Republican situa- 
tion is very much mixed, and it is much too early to say that 
the Southern delegates may not be decisive in the making of 
the nomination.’” Of all the men mentioned ex-Senator Burton 
is preferred by the Savannah Press (Dem.) because he has been 
“a good friend to Savannah” in his work as chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors; still it adds that in seeking 
for a candidate to beat President Wilson the Republicans are 
going to have their ‘‘ trouble without reward’’ because it believes 
no man in the country to-day, Republican or otherwise, can 
defeat Woodrow Wilson in November, 1916. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle (Dem.) hazards a similar pre- 
diction because of the signs of continued Progressive indepen- 
dence and of the fact that the Democratic party has ‘‘never been 
more solidified in its choice.”” One of the most striking features 
developed in the forecast, according to this journal, is the new 
phase put upon the tariff-question by many Republican editors 
who would have it taken out of politics and put in the hands of a 
commission, ‘‘evidently pretty much after the order of the 
Federal Trade Commission or the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” which ‘‘ conclusively shows that the Democratic ideals 


” 


and principles are being appropriated by a contending organiza- 
tion and enunciated as proper and desirable by enemies of the 
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Tue LitrLe Brrpre—** Mercy! I wonder if he is aiming that at me?” 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


Democratic party.”” The iteration of tariff and prosperity by 
Republican editors evokes from the New York Herald (Ind.) the 
remark that they are thinking ‘‘along old lines’ even if they do 
speak of the necessity of special schedules to protect us against 
impoverished Europe after the war, with the corollary issue of 
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LOOK WHO'S HERE. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HOW SEVEN STATES 
preparedness. It adds that ‘‘they have failed utterly to appre- 
ciate the tremendous change which has occurred in consequence 
of the war’ and that “‘the issue in the next campaign is the 
issue of the American flag.’’ The of the Portland 
Oregonian (Ind. Rep.) is that the opinions in the forecast show 
that ‘‘while reactionaries of the Barnes type have learned noth- 


verdict 


ing ‘and forgotten nothing, and while radicals of the Hiram 
Johnson type are as radical as ever, the mass of Republicans are 
averse to either extreme. They would unite in the support of 
any man whose identity did not revive past dissensions and whose 
record and character constituted a pledge that he would earry 
the nation forward in development of its liberties and of its 
prosperity during the difficult times ahead of us.” The “‘signif- 
icant feature” of the poll, remarks the! Sioux City Tribune 


‘ 


(Ind.), is the ‘‘unmistakable feeling, which amounts to a warn- 
ing,”’ that unless the Republican party substantially recognizes 
Progressive sentiment, there is no hope for Republican victory 
in 1916. 

This journal and one or two more of lowa who think the poll 
did not do justice to the strength of Senator Cummins in his 
home State are reminded that in the Iowa section of the forecast 
it was stated at the outset that the Senator is ‘‘ beyond doubt the 
favorite son,” and that “out of 33 opinions 24 are emphatically 


for him as first choice.’’ Some adverse verdicts are also recorded. 
Concerning this matter, the Boone (Ia.) News-Republican says 
that altho several Iowa newspapers are blaming Tue LiTeERARY 
Diaest because Senator Cummins did not show up at the top 
of the heap, it believes this weekly to be impartial in its attitude. 
While it is unfortunate that Senator Cummins does not show 
up stronger, ‘‘no one is to blame but the Cummins editors who 
neglected to send in their answers,’”’ as ‘“‘every one knows the 
press is almost a unit for the Iowa candidate.” The editor of 
another Iowa daily, Mr. J. L. Waite, of the Burlington Hawk-Eye, 
in a personal letter compliments THe Literary Dicest on the 
Republican forecast and adds that he and his staff value this 
weekly for its ‘fair, impartial reviews of the leading current 


events of the day.’’ With misgivings of modesty we cite in this 
connection the remark of Reedy’s Mirror (St. Louis) that “‘all 


to this publication for 


” ‘ 


journalism is under obligation ‘sim- 


mering down” opinion in the Republican party, while it adds: 


‘“‘There is no question of the integrity of its analysis. The 
periodical has no prejudice or purpose in polities. It presents 
facts so far as it can get them, and opinions from all sides, and 
leaves to the reader the drawinz of conclusions.” 


CELEBRATED 
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GIVEN HIS PASSPORTS. 
—King in the Chicago Tribun 
NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


GREATEST NEW YORK 


O SURPRIZE seems to be felt by New York at finding 

that it is now the biggest city in the world. As the 

New York Evening Sun remarks, it was obvious that 
some day our population would outnumber that of London— 
then ‘“‘why not to-day?’’ And while it may be true, as a Boston 
paper hints, that ‘‘Gotham seldom needs external heralds of its 
own greatness,” nevertheless ~the'first ‘assurance that its citizens 
outnumber those of any other metropolis comes to us from 
London by way of Chicago. A London correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune calls attention to the corrected figures of Lon- 
don’s 1911 census, only now made public, which give to the 
county of London a population of 4,521,358, while that of New 
York City in 1910 was 4,766,883. Greater London in 1911 held 
within its confines 7,251,358 persons, and this correspondent 
estimates that Greater New York, ‘including the Westchester 
and New Jersey suburbs,” is now at least neck and neck with its 
English rival. The New York World estimates that the present 
population of Greater London is 7,500,000, and the World 
Almanac for 1916 gives the same figures for Greater New York. 
Of the difficulty of comparing New York and London the New 
York Times says: 


“In considering the actual relative size of the metropolis 
ealled London and the metropolis called New York we must 
always bear in mind that London spreads out in every direction, 
and that, altho the Metropolitan Parliamentary Boroughs com- 
bined do not comprise at present more than 117 square miles of 
territory against the 326 of [Greater New York, what is called 
the Metropolitan District of London comprises nearly 700 square 
miles of territory. The metropolitan district of New York 
includes all of near-by New Jersey and much of Westchester 
County, and its population is now probably larger than the 
similar district of London. But London is London. The resi- 
dent of Tooting and Shepherd’s Bush gets his letters as a Lon- 
doner, marked S. W. or W., as the case may be. Yonkers and 
Hastings and Mount Vernon and Newark and Elizabeth aré 
not New York. Nevertheless, the Chicago T'ribune’s recent es- 
timate of New York as the largest city in the world is gratifying. 
A population of about 7,500,000 has developed, not actually 
within its political boundaries, but under the very influences, 
commercial and industrial, which have caused the rapid and 
amazing growth of the city itself, which, nowadays, is a re- 
stricted area of 326 square miles, as already noted, and contains 
a population variously estimated at from 5,253,885 to 5,583,571. 

*‘Comparisons of the popuiation of London with that of New 
York,, however, are very difficult. Even if there was an error 
in the 1911 estimate of the population of the Administrative 
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County . of London, - whieh-is-of about-the same-area. as the 
Metropolitan Parliamentary Boroughs, which would have shown 
it to be somewhat smaller than that of Greater New York in 
that year, the increase of transit facilities in nearly every direc- 
tion has been followed by an increase of dwellings in parts of 
London which until a comparatively few years ago were given 
over to market-gardens. London has not been standing still 
while New York has been growing. It is. likely, however, that 
the-population of the two cities, counting New York’s outlying 
district, politically but not socially or industrially separated 
from it, is now about equal, and perhaps Greater New York 
contains a few more inhabitants than the Metropolitan Par- 
liamentary Boroughs of London. In that case New York. is 
the largest city in the world in population as well as the greatest 
in industry, commerce, and wealth.” 

But even.so, admits the New York Sun, “there is much 
to be done before even New York can shine like a gigantic 
good deed in a naughty world.” And it reminds us that ‘‘life 
and property are better safeguarded in London than in New 
York.” In somewhat the same vein the Chicago Herald remarks 
that ‘bigness still counts, but there are other things that are 


beginning to -eount still more.” The Boston: News Bureau, 
however, while conscious that ‘‘it may be morally unwise to 
congratulate this biggest of cities on still another evidence of 
growth,”’ calls attention to the fact that New York ‘‘has become 
in the past year relatively bigger at home as well as in inter- 
national comparisons.” It generously goes on to say: 


“This past, year has been one of phenomenal recovery from 
depression to prosperity throughout the country. But it is in 
Gotham, ‘not in any favored section of the hinterland, that the 
pace of recovery has been most magical. For example, in the 
twelvemonth just elapsed the port of New York has had to its 
credit and profit some 52 per cent. of the total extraordinary 
export trade of the country, as contrasted with only 42 per cent. 
so enjoyed in 1914. 

**Likewise, New York’s proportion of bank-clearings to the 
aggregate for the nation was last year 59 per cent., or a sub- 
stantial gain in percentage over the 53 per cent. of 1914 and the 
55 per cent. of 1913. ...... 

*“That is, New York has sat closest to the double current of 
stimulus that made 1915 memorable—of goods outward, of 
gold inward.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Untrep we stand for a whole lot.—Columbia State. 
Lioyp-GEORGE is Welsh, but you'll notice that he never does.—Columbia 
State. 


WoMEN who prefer dogs to children are a greater help to‘the race than 


they realize.—Salina Journal. 

Looks as if England realizes that if she avoids a draft she will lose her 
grip.—Philadelphia North American. 

CALIFORNIA may supply the raw materials for baked beans, but Boston 
gets all the glory.— Wall Street Journal. 

K1nGs will be fortunate in becoming sick of war before the common 
people become sick of kings.— Washington Post. 

It’s not the headaches, we take it, the prohibitionist brethren want to 
abolish so much as the heartaches.—Columbia State. 

WuatT this country needs is a strong, permanent, non-partizan ‘tariff 
commission composed of Republicans.—Boston Transcript. 

AT any rate, Henry Ford managed to get some peace by quitting that 
scrappy party he was with.—Des Moines Register and Leader. 

Besmes the things which make him persona non grata, what are the 
duties of a military attaché to a foreign embassy?—AKansas City Star. 

ONE paper speaks of Mr. Roosevelt as a “ passive’’ candidate. Wonder 
what they would consider an active candidate?—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 

AccorpInG to W. Morgan Shuster, Europe laughs at our protests. If 
Europe can get a laugh out of anything at all these days, it is weleome.— 
Chicago News. 

THE United States is to make a new protest over the sinking of the 
Japanese liner. Well, as long as the supply of ships holds out, we ought to 
be able to furnish notes.—Philadelphia North American. 

Pror. FREDERICK LEWIS says world-peace can come only from inter- 
national marriage. Professor 
Lewis sees how it worked on a 


In time of Bryan prepare for Krupp.—Columbia State. 

Forp is no sailor, but he appears to have qualified .as a skipper.— 
Columbia State. 

THE Golden Horn ought to come in handy for the peace-overtures.— 
Columbia State. 


NEVERTHELESS, a dyestuff shortage will never cause Uncle Sam to display 


the white flag.— Washington Post. 

PaNn-AMERICA is the disposition exhibited by more than one European 
Power also.— New York Evening Sun. 

It begins to look as tho the ultimate fate of little nations is to be fed 
by the United States.— Washington Post. 


FROM a casual survey one learns that the G. O. P. is made up largely of 
Presidential candidates.—Chicago Daily News. 

No near-sighted traveler could tell an election of Emperor in China from 
an election of President in Mexico.—Boston Transcript. 


EVERY spy must be a diplomat, but hitherto the reverse has been con- 
sidered neither necessary nor good form.—New York Tribune. 

THE note to Austria-Hungary may bring a break. Even our troubles 
abroad are with the hyphenated.—Philadelphia North American. 

YUAN is beginning to find that while a throne is much higher, the under- 
pinning of a Presidential chair is considerably broader.— Washington Post. 

AN Ohio paper says there will be no typographical errors in heaven. 
This disposes of printers and proof-readers with one fell swoop.—Detroit 
Free Press. 

No doubt all those State grangers who vote against preparedness for 
the United States will return home and tear down their lightning-rods.- 
Philadelphia North American. 

THE dried apples that the British seized from the cargo of the Oscar IT. 
were doubtless taken on the 
ground that they might be 





small scale in Greece.—New 
York Morning Telegraph. 


4 
: “To / 


SPAIN is placing $20,000,000 * 
5 SOMEWHERE 


munition - contracts in this 

country. She knows some- / 7 IT Sy 
thing about the effectiveness OF aS YJ, Lf 
of American guns.—Philadel- / / % LS APL Sf 
phia North American, ‘ ‘ 


By reversing all the pro- bey , 4 y 
tests that Great Britain made . Ld tS CLES; 
to the United States during ‘ HY OPED 
the Civil War it is possible to 47 i AS HS fT ton 
obtain a fairly correct notion Vie & ‘ tf,f 
of contemporary British theory A/ ff 3 ot ol y 
of international law. — New SX A PS. PYF 
York World. ni os ’ 


ACCORDING to the finding of 
a New Jersey jury, the doc- 
tor who, after having per- 
formed an operation, sewed up 
a pair of forceps in a patient's 
body, was not guilty of negli- 
gence, as charged. Apparently 
he left them there on purpose, 
so that they would be handy 








“Ff, 4 LES LS Li £9 Lf Pf ff 7 used to swell the forces of the 
j enemy .—Boston Herald. 





SoME of these German- 
Americans who proclaim they 
will return to Germany after 
the war will lose their longing 
for the Fatherland when the 
war-tax rates are announced.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


CANADIANS are said to be 
crossing over into the States 
to avoid the necessity of mili- 
tary service. A sort of de- 
layed reciprocity, so to speak. 
= wa. a5 : A great many Americans 
= PB DAROGN ELL ES a= crossed over into Canada in 

> ee the early 60’s.—New York 
Telegraph. 





—<— = 


Tr you think you are pretty 
well read in world-literature, 
how does it strike your com- 
placency to learn that the 
Nobel prizes for literature 
have been awarded to Romain 
Rolland, Henrik Pontoppidan, 








in case of further need of 
them.— New York Morning 
Telegraph. 


Troels Lundanve, and Verner 


AS USUAL. von Heidenstam? — Kansas 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


City Star, 
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FOREIGN - 





TO SHOW 


World-War. In Pursuit of an English Cruiser. 








PATRIOTIC GERMANS A BRITISH CRUISER IN FLIGHT. 
This picture, taken from the foremost illustrated paper published in the Fatherland, appeared with the following legend: ‘‘Our Navy in the 


After a painting made for the Leipzig Jilustrirte Zeitung by Marine-Painter Claus Bergen.” 


COMMENT 














TACTICS OF THE GERMAN FLEET EXPLAINED 


HE TAUNTS of the English press about the inactivity 

of the German fleet seem to have aroused the editors 

of the Fatherland to set before the people the work 
which the Kaiser’s battle-ships have done, and are doing, in the 
war. Three of the most influential papers in Germany have 
simultaneously devoted no small amount of space to ‘‘special 
réports from the High Sea Fleet,”’ which describe with a wealth 
of detail the life of officers and men in war-time and justify 
the policy which has been adopted by Grand Admiral von 
Tirpitz. His tactics are ‘“‘masterly,’”’ says one admiring editor. 
The Berlin Vossische Zeitung has published a series of articles 
on the Navy, in one of which the writer says: 

‘Hitherto the High Sea Fleet has had no opportunity of 
fighting a sea-battle because the enemy fleet has refrained from 
advancing against the German coast and has carefully avoided 
any fight on a large scale. This waiting for the enemy for a 
period of already seventeen months seems to all the naval 
officers to whom I spoke the hardest fate that could befall them. 
They are burning to get at the enemy and are confident they 
can inflict serious injury on them. 

‘**As the fleet is determined to give a good account of itself 
when it comes to the great battle with the English, every effort 
is made not only to maintain, but even to increase by tireless 
labor, the readiness of the ships and crews for action. Even on 
outpost work every hour is employed for this purpose.” 


The special correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung with the 
Imperial Navy is entirely satisfied with its performances and 
says it is due to the German fleet that the English blockade 
is, to all intents and purposes, a failure. He describes Ham- 
burg and Bremen, ‘“‘our two proud cities of commerce in the 
north,’’ and remarks upon the slight disturbance of their coastal 


trade in spite of the British fleet. He continues: 


“The English may boast as much as they please to neutrals 
that they have blockaded the German coast. Any one who has 


the. chance can even now see trading-ships coming into and 
going out of our river-mouths every day and can convince them- 
selves that our coastal trade is by no means dead.” 


The writer proceeds to emphasize the value of Helgoland, 
‘procured for us by our Kaiser’s foresight,” and points out what 
would happen if that island were still in English hands: 


“Tf the English fleet lay between Helgoland and the coast, 
the situation would be quite different from what it is to-day. 
Not a fishing-boat could slip in or out. There could be no 
question for us of an advance or of .a distribution of our naval 
and other forces for the protection of the coast and of all those 
splendid fortifications which date from the last few years. From 
the nature of the fairway and from the experience of history 
it seems pretty well impossible that the English could in any 
ease actually enter the mouths of our rivers. But the injury 
they could do us would be quite different and the political 
menace would be much greater than it is now. They know 
very well why they do not dare to approach the big guns of 
Helgoland, for hard by is drawn up the sentry-line of . our 
great fleet which protects Germany like a wall on the water- 
side—a constant series of chains one behind the other, like the 
trenches out there in the enemy’s country which to-day con- 
stitute the protection of our land frontier.”’ 





Dr. Otto Gaupp, for twenty-three years London correspondent 
of the Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, and therefore presumably 
well acquainted with the English Navy, is well pleased with the’ 
part played by the Imperial Fleet. Writing in his paper, he 
belauds the policy of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, and condemns 
as folly the idea that battle should have been sought with a 
fleet which admittedly possest a numerical superiority. He says: 


“‘T do not believe that any Englishman with technical expert 
knowledge doubts that our fleet has pursued the one correct— 
and for England, fatal—policy of continuing as a ‘fleet in being,’ 
and so made the enemy’s supremacy at sea only provisional 
and conditional. To provoke a decisive battle against an 
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A MYSTERIOUS EXPLOSION. 


The Naiai, which exploded in an unnamed port on December 30, with a loss of over 300 lives, has a peculiar interest for Americans as she 
lasi visited these shores flying our flag half-mast and bearing the body of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who died as our Ambassador in London. 








overwhelmingly superior force would be heroic, but it would not 
be war; it would be playing the enemy’s game for him. That 


our Navy would take any opportunity of measuring itself - 


against the foe, where the chances were at all equal, it has 
proved sufficiently and will prove it again. It is also certain 
that the English will give no such opportunity—at least, not if 
they know it.” 





ROUMANIA’S APPREHENSIONS 


HE CLEAN SWEEP in the Balkans made by the 
Central Powers and their allies has roused no little 
apprehension in the Latin Kingdom, and, to judge 
from the tone of the Roumanian press, the people fear that the 
hopes and aspirations toward a 


pletely encircled; we must renounce Transylvania, the Banat, 
and Bukowina; we shall have to lay down our arms, and apologize 
to the Germans for fostering hopes and dreams and ideals during 
the last fifteen months; it means that in the near future, when 
the Allies are defeated by the Germans, we shall become a German 
province—alas! worse than that, a Hungarian province. 

““And yet we stand with folded arms, coldly watching while 
a country and a heroic people across the Danube are being 
slaughtered—miserable cowards that we are! We did not 
have the courage to take a definite stand; we did not know what 
to do, nor even what we wanted to do. Poor, heroic Servia!”’ 


While the ownership of the Adeverul may explain its utter- 
ances to some extent, yet there can be no doubt that the country 
is deeply stirred, for on turning to other Bucharest papers 

we find practically the same 





Greater Roumania are seriously 
jeopardized by the victory of the 
Teutonic Empires. Nor is that 
all. The possible assumption of 
the Balkan hegemony by Bulgaria 
is viewed with alarm in Bucharest, 
and politicians of whatever school 
seem to be united in the belief 
that Bulgaria views her neighbor 
with no friendly eye and medi- 
tates territorial expansion at her 
expense. The presence of a large 
Russian army just across the bor- 
ders in Bessarabia and a belief in 
the excellence of their own troops 
make many Roumanians feel that, 
notwithstanding the Germanic 
victories, intervention in the war 
on the Allies’ side would be at- 
tended with profit to themselves. 
The Bucharest Adeverul, the or- 
gan of that apostle of interven- 
tion, Mr. Take Jonescu, cries: 








opinions exprest. For example, 


the Epoca says: 


‘Had any one a few months 
ago told us that nothing would 
come of our dreams, that Bulgaria 
would enter the war and that 
Roumania would remain neutral, 
that Transylvania and the vital 
interests of Roumania would not 
move our country, we would have 
turned our back upon him, be- 
-ause we would have thought him 
a cynic or a traitor. ...... 

“‘German vassaldom is menac- 
ing us, and our political serfdom 
is being prepared on the other 
side of the Danube. Then will 
come internal troubles and the 
catastrophe of a revolution. But 
it will be too late then to check 
the consequences of our attitude.” 


’ Pointing to Roumania’s fertile 
province of Dobrudja as the ob- 
ject of Bulgaria’s desire, the Di- 
mineaiza states its opinion that 








“‘Servia is defeated! Attacked 
from. behind by Ferdinand of Co- 
burg, the ally of the Germans, 
while Greece and Roumania watch unmoved this wilful mur- 
der, without going to her aid! They do not realize tuat by 
this inaction they are signing their own death-warrant. Servia 
is defeated—and the Bulgars will take Saloniki and Kavala 
and Xeres and Drama and the whole of Macedonia; thus she 
will take from Greece all that the latter had gained in the two 
recent Balkan wars. 

“The defeat of Servia means that we Roumanians are com- 


THAT WAS ONCE SERVIA! 
—© Ulk (Berlin). 


“The whole world is convinced 
that the Bulgarians want to take 
Dobrudja, that their national 
ideal demands the conquest of that province. In the last thirty 
years they have doubled their territory by means of wars, and 
now they are trying to conquer Servia, Macedonia, and Albania, 
thus again doubling their territory and population. And shall 
we Roumanians leok on calmly at the aggrandizement of the 
most dangerous of our enemies? 

‘“‘Emerging victorious from this war, Bulgaria becomes a 
country greater and more powerful than Roumania. Together 
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with the Hungarians and the Germans, Bulgaria will dictate not 
only in the Balkans, but even at the Dardanelles, and our economic 
and political life would thus depend on the good-will of the 
Bulgarians!” 


The Universul sees the decline of all Roumania’s influence 
in the Balkans unless she intervenes to check any further ex- 
pansion of Bulgaria: 


‘““The crushing of Servia, the breaking of the treaty of Bucha- 
rest, the creation of a Greater Bulgaria with the aid of the 
Austro-German armies—can these be things that do not concern 
Roumania? And if they do concern Roumania, when can 
Roumania take action upon them? Will it be when they will be 
accomplished facts, or will it be now when they are in the 
DIGGER? ....°: «'s < 

“The danger lies in the fact that the Austro-Germans have 
come to help the Bulgarians to undo what had been done with 
Roumania’s aid in the Balkans in 1913. Has Roumania im- 
portance in the Balkans? This is what the country wants to 
know.” 


The Bucharest correspondent of the Paris Temps declares 
positively that the Roumanian Government is for intervention 
on the side of the Entente, and the only question in dispute is 


the time and the occasion. He writes: 


“Mr. Bratianu is quite as convinced as Mr. Filipescu and Mr. 
Take Jonescu that the only possible course is to enter the war on 
the side of the Allies. He has said it in so many words and has 
proved it by his whole policy regarding munitions and exporta- 
tions. In fact, he is so bound up with this policy that he could 
in no wise take any contrary steps, even if the Crown were 
disposed to take the opposite direction—which is a pure 
hynothegs. .... <<< 

““The German Minister at Bucharest, a distinguished diplomat, 
has no doubts upon the subject either; only the other day he 
said, ‘I receive less consideration here than if I were the repre- 
sentative of Montenegro.’”’ 


Discussing the differences between the Roumanian Premier 
and the leaders of the Opposition, the Temps correspondent 
tells us that they are purely of a local character and do not 
affect the foreign policy of the Latin Kingdom: 


*‘There has been a misunderstanding between the Interven- 
tionist group and Mr. Bratianu concerning certain revelations 
which were made and ought to have been kept secret. It is 
really insignificant, but it forced the Premier to act alone without 
declaring the object of his intentions. At the moment there is 
a deep gulf between Messrs. Filipescu and Jonescu and Mr. 
Bratianu. The controversy between them has become bitter 
on secondary questions, which are not worth being reported 
abroad, for they have no bearing on the foreign policy.” 


Lot X® 
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Mr. WILSON—‘‘ Dear me! I hope you'll be 
able to explain this satisfactorily!” 
—London Opi ion. 





HOW HE RAVES... . 
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CONFIDENCE AT SALONIKI 


HE DOUBTFUL POSITION of Greece, while it seems 

to worry the Allies to some extent, does not appear 

to render them in the least uncertain of their ability 
to hold the Greek ports in the face of all comers. The Paris 
newspapers seem apprehensive lest the reports in the German 
press of dissension among the Allies should produce an unfavor- 
able impression in neutral capitals, and especially at Athens, 
and they are at some pains to deny that any lack of harmony 
exists. For example, the Paris Matin refers to the frequent 
visits of Lord Kitchener and Sir Edward Grey to the seat of 
the French Government, and observes: 


“This contact, which is becoming every day more intimate 
between the Governments and staffs, creates the most favorable 
impression both here and abroad. It lends the decisions and the 
acts of the Entente a cohesion and weight which they have not 
always had before. Above all, these new methods avoid waste 
of time, which is the greatest of weaknesses in war. The 
resources of the Entente are recognized throughout the world 
as superior to those of our enemies. Only one thing did we 
possess in less degree than the others, and that was unity of 
direction. Now, under the energetic impulsion of the French 
Government, this unity is becoming daily more evident.” 


The Matin seems anxious to impress upon the Greek Govern- 
ment the fact that the Powers of the Entente are united and 
determined, for it adds: 


‘We think it expedient to say here the thing that it is of 
capital importance that Athens should understand, namely, 
that the Allies have but one thought, one will, and one direc- 
tion. There have been speculations of late on possible diver- 
gences. That was a profound error. The military action 
of all the Allies—and, in the circumstances of Saloniki, of France 
and England—is one and indivisible. In all circumstances we 
shall act in perfect harmony.” 





Turning to the English press, we find The Westminster Gazette 
convinced that the Entente is faced by nothing of any moment 
at Saloniki, and it believes that in extending its line through 
Servia the German Army has weakened its position. It says: 


‘‘The enemy is making a skilful use of the ‘neutral press in 
order to daze and mystify the Allied Governments and their 
publics. From all quarters rumors are sent flying of great new 
offensives to be undertaken with unheard-of or non-existent 
forces. The attack against the Saloniki expedition is to be 
resumed after the Greek elections. The Turks are to be ‘organ- 
ized’ for a new offensive in Gallipoli, for an expedition in great 
force to Mesopotamia, for a grand attack upon Egypt. 





HOW HE ACTS 
—Ii Fischietto (Turin). 


ALLIED VIEWS OF HOW UNCLE SAM INTERVENES. 





























THE ODYSSEY REVISED. 
An awkward moment for Penelope. 
—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE GREEK POSITION SEEN 


*‘Neither Bulgarians nor Germans can afford to ignore the 
landing of an Italian foree in Albania or the concentration of 
Russian forces in Bessarabia. To embark on great adventures 
south or east while the door into the Balkans remains insecure, 
and might, by a quite conceivable development of events, be 
closed against them when the spring comes, does not seem a 
prudent strategy for the Central Powers. ...... 

“The idea that Russia is out of action may prove a dis- 
astrous delusion to the Central Powers both in the Near East 
and in the Middle East.” 


Very similarly the London Spectator opines: 


“*Tt is our belief that if you could get an officer of the supreme 
German War Council to speak the truth, he would tell you that 
the presence of a strong and undefeated army at Saloniki bids 
fair to upset the whole of the German scheme for dealing with 
the Balkans and Turkey. As long as that army remains at 
Saloniki it is on the German flank, and therefore a perpetual 
menace. A force may issue from behind the Saloniki lines 
to cut those German communications between Constantinople 
and the Danube which have been established with such trouble 
and such risk by the Central Powers. ...... 

“We can understand the Germans feeling far from happy at 
the idea of having to beat their heads against the Saloniki lines 
without an absolutely overwhelming force of the kind they 
employed to rush Namur or Antwerp. For the Germans have 
not got an overwhelming force of this kind. Unless, too, we 
are greatly mistaken, such force as they have got in the Balkans 
is at the moment bitterly wanted elsewhere.” 


A phil-Hellene writer in the London New Statesman assures 
the Allies that King Constantine will do all he can to assist them 
without permanently antagonizing Germany. He writes: 


“The King of Greece is a very different person from the 
King of Bulgaria. He is a soldier and a gentleman, perfectly 
incapable of breaking a personal promise definitely and em- 
phatically given. The Allies may take his word, and will be 
wise to take it without trying to drive too hard a bargain with a 
Government which is in a position of extraordinary difficulty. 
To be just to Greece and her King, we must remember that 
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"TWIXT THE DEVIL AND THE DEP SBA. 


What will Constantine do? 
—Passing Show (London). 


FROM BERLIN AND LONDON. 


outside their frontiers lie the Turks, Bulgarians, and Albanians. 
Behind these to the north is Austria. All four nations are 
eternally and fatally hostile to Greece. Should the Allies retire 
from Saloniki, she will be left confronting them. Her only hope 
of existence then will be based on such restraining influence as 
Germany may choose to exercise upon them. Small wonder 
if the King and his servants—military and political—do not 
want to irritate Germany!” 





ENGLISH NOBLES FALLEN IN THE WAR—In commenting 
on the recruiting campaigns in England, the Paris Figaro contrasts 
the evident reluctance of the British proletariat to do its full 
share in the fighting with the patriotism shown by the British 
aristocracy. The Figaro proceeds to discuss the figures given in 
Debrett’s edition of the British Peerage for 1916, and says: 


** At the outset of the war, without being driven to it by any 
propaganda, the aristocracy of the United Kingdom rushed 
off to the battle-field. The new number of ‘Debrett’ shows 
twelve pages filled. with the names of more than 800 members 
of the nobility who lost their lives in action. England may 
be proud of her noblemen.” 


Further details are given by the London Daily Mail, which 
goes into the figures with more precision and tells us that— 


“Ten per cent. of the British officers who have died in the war 
were in the pages of ‘ Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Companionage,’ and in the issue for 1916, just published, 
the War-Roll of Honor of the dead comprises 800 names. 

“In it appear one member of the Royal Family—Prince 
Maurice of Battenberg; 6 peers, 16 baronets, 6 knights, and 7 
members of Parliament; 164 companions of the orders of chivalry, 
95 sons of peers, 82 sons of baronets, and 84 sons of knights. 

‘Two suecessive heirs to the earldom of Loudoun fell, and 
the death of Lord Worsley affected the succession to three 
separate peerages—the earldom of Yarborough and the baronies 
of Fauconberg and Conyers. Succession has been unduly 
precipitated or the normal descent changed in over 1200 instances 
by the casualties of the war.” 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST IRRIGATION-CANAL 


HE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA may or may not have 

taken seriously Mr. William Jennings Bryan’s stricture 

that it had ‘‘money for an army, none for irrigation’’; 
but it officially opened in December what is believed to be the 
most stupendous irrigation-canal in the world, far larger than the 
famous Nile system of Egypt. The project has 322 miles of 
main line and about 22,645 miles 


“The whole of the Upper Jhelum Canal is unavoidably con- 
structed across the drainage of a tract of very heavy rainfall. 
The total amount of cross drainage is estimated at about 604,000 
cusees. [eubie feet per second], and sixty-two works have been 
constructed for the passing of this discharge. The intensity of 
run-off per square mile ranges from 200 to 2,400 cusees., and 
was arrived at by observation of rainfall, and also observation 

of actual discharges. The cross 





of channels. It will irrigate ae 
2,200,000 acres of arid land, A ; 
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which will yield crops worth > 
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be compared with the 2,540,000 ° 
acres watered twenty-five 
irrigation-projects in this country 
at a cost of $86,000,000. The 
Indian system consists of three 
connected canals—namely, the 
Upper Chenab, the Lower Bari 
Doab, and the Upper Jhelum, 
the first two being really one long 
canal, with a main line of 239 
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miles—the longest canal in the 
world. The first was opened in 
April, 1912; the second, in April, 
1913, and the third was officially 
opened on December 9, 1915, tho 
unofficially it has been working 
for some time. 

The ‘‘Triple Canal” is a mas- 
terpiece of engineering ingenuity. 
It takes water by means of sepa- 








drainage- works on the Upper 
Chenab and Lower Bari Doab 
canals are located in flat tracts, 
and are small, and of less im- 
portance than those on the Up- 
per Jhelum Canal. In the de- 
sign of the canal-regulators, the 
principles of design which have 
~ been observed are—bringing the 
mechanically operated steel gates 
well forward, so as to leave no 
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is economy in providing bridges 
and falis. 

“The average distances apart 
of bridges are 1.6, 1.5, and 3.4 
\} miles for the Upper Jhelum, 
| Upper Chenab, and Lower Bari 
1 Doab canals respectively. The 
widths of roadway between the 
parapets are 21 feet for trunk 
roads, 12 feet to 18 feet for dis- 
trict roads, 10 feet to 11.6 feet 
for village roads, and 4 feet for 
footpaths. The works are usu- 
ally very substantial and of brick- 
work. The designs of branch 
canal-works are similar to those 
for main canals. Channels car- 
rying less than 250 to 300 cusees. 
are designated  distributaries. 
=$=—<—— =! All spare land is afforested as 
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rate and interconnected channels 
from the western part of the 
Punjab to the eastern part of the 
Province, and, in the course of 
doing so, has to carry the supply 
over two large and widely sepa- 
Sir John Benton, 


Nile system. Alone it 


rated rivers. 
formerly Inspector-General of Irrigation in ‘India, thus described 
this feature in a paper that he read recently before the Institu- 


YI 


tion of Civil Engineers, London, as reported in The Indiaman 
(London): 


“In the east of the central Punjab there was—in the Lower 
Bari Doab—a prairie tract of 1,500,000 acres of excellent arid 
waste land, which, owing to previous utilizations and reserva- 
tions, could not be irrigated from any water-supply near at hand, 
while on the western side of the province there was a large, 
unutilized perennial supply in the Jhelum River. The utiliza- 
tion of the plethora of water on the west for the irrigation of 
the plethora of land in the east involved carrying the supply 
across two great and widely separated rivers—namely, the 
Chenab and Ravi, and also across numerous formidable hill 
torrents. . The final scheme consists in the construction of three 
large separate and connected canals, now known as the Upper 
Jhelum, Upper Chenab, and Lower Bari Doab, for the irrigation 
of the Upper Jech Doab, Upper Rechna Doab, and Lower Bari 
Doab respectively.” 


Some of the difficulties of this engineering feat are thus de- 
seribed by Sir John Benton: 


THE LAND MADE FRUITFUL BY THE “TRIPLE CANAL.” 


The shaded area on this map of India shows the territory affected 
by the greatest of all irrigating projects, far larger than the famed 
waters nearly 
twenty-five irrigation-projects in our own country. 
of Pennsylvania drawn to the same scale helps 
to appreciate the size of this irrigated region. 


far as possible, and this special- 
ly applies to the tops of the wide 
spoil banks. Furnished inspec- 
tion-houses are provided at about 
ten-mile intervals. Canal tele- 
graphs are in general use for 
regulation of supply and other 
canal purposes. Flour-mills are 
constructed at important canal falls.” 


as much land as do all the 
The insert map 
American readers 


The completion of the project makes water available im- 
mediately for 2,200,000 acres of desert land. The Lower Bari 
Doab Canal alone will reclaim 1,200,000 acres. The Govern- 
ment of the Punjab—the province in which the triple canal has 
been dug—has issued a press communiqué outlining its scheme 
for colonizing these 1,200,000 acres. Some of it is being reserved 
by the Government to raise hay for the supply and transport 
department, and to establish military dairy farms. Much of it is 
to be sold by auction to the highest bidder. The remainder is 
to be given on various terms to various communities—Indian 
soldiers who are bravely fighting for their King-Emperor, 
retired Indians who have rendered “good service to the police 
members of low and 
A portion of it is to be 


criminal administration,” castes, 


‘*reformed members of criminal tribes.” 


and 


allotted to persons who will bind themselves to do all their 
plowing by steam, or to produce “approved types of wheat 
and cottonseed.” One of the terms on which 750,000 acres 
are to be granted is that the grantee shall breed horses and mules 
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for the Army. He will be required to maintain one mare for 
each square and a half or two squares that he holds—a square 
being 25 acres. 





MIND-BLINDNESS 


OW A PERSON may fail to see, altho his eyes are in 
perfect condition, is explained by an editorial writer 
in The Hospital (London, December 11). A man may 

be able to form on his retina a perfect image of the object at 
which he is looking; the optic nerve may function well and 
transmit to his brain that image, or the nervous disturbance 
corresponding to it; yet if the proper area in the brain is diseased, 
he will not see it. The 


ete., may be present, the corresponding defect, indicated by the 
name, existing, tho in other respects the visual functions are 
normal. ‘There have even been instances in which mind-blind- 
ness has existed in reference to the words of one language 
aequired by the patient, while recognition and interpretation 
of the words of another language have been retained.” 


It is known, the writer goes on to say, that word-blindness and 
letter-blindness are results of disease affecting the left side of the 
brain in the rear portion of a particular lobe, and these are 
the forms of mind-blindness most frequently known and studied, 
tho several others have been recognized. 

“One of the most striking instances of this condition was 
reported some years ago by Dr. James Hinshelwood, who has 
made a special and origi- 
nal study of the whole 





trouble in the brain may 
not be so much inability 
to receive and register the 
proper impression as loss 
of the prior records neces- 
sary to give that impres- 
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subject. The patient, a 
man of fifty-eight years, 
was a teacher of French 
and German, who sudden- 
ly found himself unable to 
read the exercises given to 
him by his pupils. Tak- 
ing up a printed book, he 
could not recognize a 
single word; the page ap- 
peared to him just as it 
appears to a person who 
has never learned to read. 
Yet with this there was no 
interference with his gen- 
eral intelligence or mem- 
ory, and but for the one 
defect he regarded himself 
as in his usual health. A 
very interesting feature in 
this case was the fact that 
with this striking  defi- 
ciency in respect to words 
and letters the patient had 
no difficulty at all with 
figures. He had lost his 
visual memories of words, 
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ory. If this store of visual 
memories is destroyed, the 
person so affected might 
still be able to ‘‘see,”’ but 
the objects seen would be meaningless to him. It is this condi- 
tion which is known as “‘mind-blindness.”” We read: 


‘With eyeballs, optic nerves, and visual centers intact, the 
physiological conditions for visual sensation are satisfied, and 
any person possessing these will, therefore, see the objects which 
are present in the field of vision in front of his eyeballs. If, in 
addition, he has seen these objects before, and if the part of his 

‘ brain in which memories of them are stored is in a normal con- 
dition, he will not only see the objects, he will also identify them. 
Should, however, this part of his brain be diseased or destroyed, 
tho he will see the objects quite plainly, they will have no mean- 
ing for him. It will be as tho he had never seen them before. 
He will be the victim of mind-blindness.”’ 


Now, obviously, as there are many kinds or groups of visual 
sensations, there must be many kinds of groups of visual mem- 
ories. Of these we are told: 


‘There are good reasons for believing that these various kinds 
of visual memories are stored, as it were, not in one and the same 
region of the brain, but in different regions; that, in other words, 
each group of visual memories is associated with the activity 
of a special group of nerve-centers. Hence it is that mind-blind- 
ness may be of many different forms, according to the par- 
ticular group of centers which has been thrown out of action. 
If, for example, the centers associated with the visual memories 
of words be diseased, while those associated with other visual 
memories remain healthy, the person will be mind-blind in 
respect to words, while his visual activities in other respects will 
be unaffected. Tho he sees and interprets other objects, he 
will see words without being able to interpret them. In similar 
fashion mind-blindness in reference to letters, figures, places, 


A PROBLEM FOR OUR ELECTRICAL GENIUSES. 


but retained his visual 
memories of figures, an 


Here is a chance for amateur electricians to attain fame by perfecting this permanent arc- observation which seems 
lamp. The above drawing is merely a ‘‘ research,’’ but may supply a valuable hint. 


to compel the conclusion 
that the two groups of 
memories are located in different tho perhaps neighboring 
brain-areas. 

*‘Another interesting feature in Dr. Hinshelwood’s ease is 
that the patient, after some months of precautionary rest, took 
up the task of learning to read, commencing with the letters of 
the alphabet and a child’s primer after the fashion pursued in an 
infant-school, and he obtained a considerable measure of success. 
He had to provide himself with a new set of visual word-memories, 
and presumably he did this by the education of a new area of 
brain-substance. 

“There is another aspect of the subject which has some 
importance to those concerned with education, and, in par- 
ticular, perhaps, to doctors occupied with the medical inspection 
of school-children. Every now and again a school-teacher dis- 
covers a child who has quite exceptional difficulty in learning 
to read and spell. In other respects the child may appear quite 
normal, and the temptation is to-conclude that the deficiency 
is due to laziness or carelessness or obstinacy. There is, how- 
ever, good reason to believe that there is such a condition as 
congenital word-blindness, due, presumably, to some defect— 
quantitative or qualitative—in the brain-area whose proper 
function is the accumulation of visual word-memories. To 
label these children, or at all events all of them, as mentally 
defective seems to be in excess of the facts, and yet without 
doing so it may be difficult to obtain for them the special training 
they need. Thus mind-blindness touches many practical areas, 
and in one of its relations has an important association with the 
work of our elementary schools. ...... 

“Tt is to be noted that to speak of ‘memory’ as a single 
capacity or function is probably a mistake. What is true of 
visual impressions is true also of other sensations. It is possible 
to produce physical deafness by methods comparable to those 
which cause physical blindness; and equally, by destruction 
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of certain brain-centers, it is possible to cause mind-deafness 
in relation, say, to words, where the person would hear the sound 
of words but would have lost the power to understand their 
meaning in consequence of the destruction of his store of audi- 
tory word-memories. That is to say, that the physiological 
arrangements provide a basis not for a memory but for memories, 
and hence it is readily possible to have acuteness in one group 
and not in another. Common experience, too, seems to confirm 
this, for it is notorious that some individuals remember with 
great success things they have seen (visual memories), while 
their memory-capacity for spoken words is very poor (auditory 
memories); or the arrangement may be the other way about. 
The bearing of this on the discussion of any child’s ‘mental 
deficiency’ and on the method of his education is obvious.” 





THE NEXT STEP IN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


NE OF THE LARGEST FACTORS of expense in 
maintaining the ordinary electric arc-lamp is its trim- 
ming and cleaning—operations made necessary by the 

fact that the are exists in ordinary air. The heated carbons 
burn and are consumed very much as 
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which the graphite electrodes were separated by an electro- 
magnet actiag upon an iron core within a glass chamber. 

“The air was exhausted from the chamber, a small quantity 
of stannic chlorid vapor at a pressure of from three to four 
centimeters was allowed to enter and the are drawn. Under these 
conditions a stable are three to four inches long could be pro- 
duced. The are was intensely white and so steady that it had 
the appearance of a thick incandescent filament slightly bowed 
and surrounded by a flamelike less luminous shell of yellow. 
The vapors from this are, however, soon collected on the walls, 
forming a dense brown coat, which proved to be mainly tin 
earbid with a mixture of stannous chlorid and other intermediate 
compounds. 

“These preliminary tests having indicated possibilities as 
well as having shown the difficulties to be overcome, additional 
smaller lamps were constructed along somewhat improved lines.” 


The type finally adopted has an are-chamber in which the 
are is formed between tungsten electrodes, partly surrounded 
the 


‘ 


with a refractory insulator. Experiment showed exact 
combination of gases that would produce the least 
These are introduced in liquid-form. The appearance of the 
are in the new lamp is described as differing in important respects 


from that of the ordinary arc-lamp. 


‘soot.” 





is the wick of an oil-lamp. Experi- 
ments now in progress toward con- 
structing an arc-lamp that will require 
no more trimming and cleaning than 
an incandescent lamp have met with 
a considerable measure of success; and 
while they are still in the laboratory 
stage, Mr. W. A. Darrah, who writes 
of them in Metallurgical and Chemical 
Engineering,(New York, December 1), 
holds out hopes that the new form of 
lamp will soon be on the market. The | 
plan adopted is so to design the lamp 
that the supply of. material for the 
are will come, not from the electrodes, 
but from a surrounding gas or vapor, 
and can be used over and over again. 
To quote and condense: 


“A study of the light-efficiency of 
an are from a chemical standpoint 
shows that there is a certain rather 
‘limited class of substances which 
when introduced into the are in small 
quantities produce a very great in- 
crease in luminosity. Thus the ad- 
dition of small quantities of cerium or 
calcium compounds to the carbon are 
may increase its efficiency over 300 per 
ecent., and the addition of titanium 
(preferably as an oxid) to the magnet- 
ite are similarly produces an increased 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ** Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering."’ 


FROM TWO TO FIVE INCHES IN LENGTH. 


We read: 


“‘Tt is usually very stable, about % 
inch in diameter, tubular in form, and 
varies from two to five inches in 
length, the variations being due to 
differences in pressure, natures of the 
gases supplied, ete. A high pressure 
naturally increases the intrinsic bril- 
liancy of the are, but makes it neces- 
sary to operate at a shorter length, as 
the gas-currents due to temperature- 
differences and are-reaction are cor- 
respondingly more violent. The di- 
ameter of the central luminous tube 


is also reduced with an increase in 
pressure. 
““Some of the ares revolve very 


slowly, but as a rule the low pressure 
of the gases minimizes the motion of 
the are, and the general appearance 
is that of a thick, intensely white in- 
candescent filament slightly bent at 
the upper end. With some of the 
vapors, as, for example, the metaloid 
halogen compounds, antimony, phos- 
phorus, and arsenic chlorids, the cen- 
tral tubular portion is surrounded by 
a ragged flame, which is light pink in 
the case of arsenic and pale green in 
the case of phosphorus. 

“The flame portion acts somewhat 
as an absorbing screen, thus reducing 
the total useful radiation. It is a 
curious fact that this flame may exist 
for a short but appreciable time after 
the circuit has been interrupted, thus 
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luminosity without a corresponding 
increase in energy-consumption. 

‘*A study of these facts led to the conception that perhaps an 
are could be maintained in a closed vessel and supplied with 
these light-producing elements in the vapor-form. 

“Accordingly, a crude apparatus was arranged in which two 
hard carbon electrodes were placed vertically above each other 
in a tight glass vessel, and an are drawn between the electrodes. 
As might be expected, this are was non-luminous and very 
unstable. Accordingly, a small amount of carbon tetrachlorid 
was poured into the vessel, with a rather marked result. The are 
then became stable and could be drawn out to several times the 
length which was previously possible, altho its luminosity was 
not much increased. A flaky soot formed by the decomposition 
of the carbon tetrachlorid also filled the glass chamber. A trial 
was next made with stannic chlorid, with a similar increase both 
in stability and allowable are length. In this case, also, the 
luminosity of the are was much greater. The stannic chlorid, 
however, was decomposed by the air and moisture present, 
forming a white insoluble powder upon the walls of the chamber, 
soon shutting out most of the light. 

‘“‘A more elaborate apparatus was therefore constructed in 


indicating that it probably does not 
have a part in the conduction of electricity through the vapor, 
but appears rather to be a zone in which the vapors after 
being dissociated by the heat and electrical effects of the arc 
recombine.” 


The increased length of the are results in greater efficiency, 
since the brilliancy is also much enhanced. By using five times 
as much power the light-effect may be multiplied by 20, the 
efficiency being thus four times that of the standard form. 
The writer then intimates to inventors that a new field is 
thrown open here for their exploration. As he puts it: 

“Tt would appear that an investigation along the lines here 
described opens up new possibilities in light-production, but it 
can not be too strongly emphasized that while the results set 
forth in this paper offer considerable promise from an applied, 
practical standpoint, yet they are not presented for considera- 
tion as representing a finished device, but merely a research in 
what seems to be a new and interesting field.” 
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’ THIEF-CATCHING BY CARD-INDEX 


HE TIME MAY COME when the victim of a burglary, 

instead of employing ©...::.cx Holmes or Craig Kennedy 

to ferret out the criminal by semimagical or super- 
scientific methods, will simply place the affair in the hands of an 
office assistant who will tabulate the facts, refer to an index, and 
announce that the crime was committed by Edward P. Smith, 
alias Hefty Hank, of 2163 Dr. Watson Street, Detroit. A brief 
wire to that city, and the man is in custody. This is absurd 
only in so far as the regularity of crime is not universal. Crime, 
however, is apparently done by rule in a large majority of 
eases, owing to the personal peculiarities of criminals and their 
preference for working in familiar ways; and its method thus 
connects it directly with the criminal. All that is necessary 
is to tabulate the essential features and devise a way of indexing 
them. This has all been done abroad, we are told by Raymond 
B. Fosdick, in an article on ‘‘The Modus-Operandi System in 
the Detection of Criminals,”’ contributed to The Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology (Chicago). 
The system has been tried out in Dresden, Germany, and in 
parts of England. The Dresden classification, we are told, is 
still experimental, but the system devised in England by Major 
W. L. Ateherley, chief constable of the West Riding Constabu- 
lary, Yorkshire, is most comprehensive. Says Mr. Fosdick, in 
substance: 

**His system is more than an index for a single department; 
it is a cooperative arrangement by whith habitual or traveling 
criminals can be traced from community to community by a 
comparison of their methods of work. It involves the estab- 
lishment of clearing-houses of information for certain areas, each 
eomprising a number of counties or boroughs. In these clearing- 
houses facts relating to crime-methods are collected and sorted 
for reference and use in the subsequent investigation of offenses. 
This plan necessitates a new classification of crimes. 

‘“‘Obviously in devising a system of this kind, two questions 
are encountered: First, what kind of facts shall the detective 
who investigates a crime report? Secondly, can the facts thus 
obtained be accurately classified so.as to make them readily 
accessible? 

“In meeting the first difficulty, Major Atcherley adopted 
for the use of investigating officers ten headings or subdivisions, 
each relating to a phase of the method employed by the criminal 
in the perpetration of his crime. These headings and their 
interpretation follow: 

**(1) Class-word.—Person or property attacked.—One class of 
thieves will select a certain class, whereas they will hesitate to 
attack another. An effort should be made to describe exactly 
the actual person or property in each ease. 

**(2) Entry.—The actual point of entry into the property 
should be clearly specified. 

**(3) Means.—Including the method used by the thief in 
reaching the point of entry, also the tools used after so reach- 
ing it. 

“*(4) Object—Kind of property taken, generally stated. 

**(5) Time—This point often narrows down the detection 
of the crime to criminals who operate at certain periods. 

**(6) Style—Did the criminal, to obtain entrance, describe 
himself as a mechanic, canvasser, agent, traveler, engineer, army 
or naval officer, etc.? 

(7) Tale.—The account which the criminal has given of 
himself. 

**(8) Pal.—Some criminals work in pairs or more, and others 
invariably by themselves; this point, therefore, is important 
in reducing the scope of detection. 

**(9) Transport.—Traces of vehicles, ete., in the neighborhood 
of the property that has been broken into. 

**(10) Trade-mark.—Expert criminals are known frequently 
to commit certain extraordinary acts not associated with the 
object of the crime, such as poisoning the dog, leaving a note 
behind, changing their clothes, or drinking the wine and 
smoking cigars. 

“The outline, above given, covers the modus-operandi phase 
of the detective’s investigation. 

**Now, how shall this modus-operandi information be classified? 
Major Atcherley devised a set of formulas by which the whole 
crime can be deseribed in a number, while the particular method 
employed is characterized in a few additional words, 


“On this basis a card in the file, for example, would appear 
as follows: 


M. O. 2.2. Residence Jewelry and Evening 
(Detached) clothing (Date) 
Ground-floor window, 
Catch 


Sticky paper, smashing 


“This seemingly unintelligent group of figures and words is 
interpretable as follows: A burglary was committed in a detached 
residence, by an-unknown person who pasted a piece of sticky 
fly-paper over a window-glass on the ground floor, so that it 
would not fall when broken, then smashed the glass, and slipt the 
eatch. Jewelry and clothing were stolen. The burglary oc- 
curred in the evening. Apparently the offender was alone and 
walked to the scene of his crime. 

“Following this information, which constitutes the heading 
for the classification, details are given on the filing-card as to the 
kind of property stolen, the exact hour of the crime, the de- 
seription of the suspect if obtained, ete. A similar crime would 
find the same place in the modus-operandi file, so that ultimately 
there would be on hand a complete description of all crimes 
occurring in the community, grouped according to the par- 
ticular methods employed. 

**Major Atcherley’s system is daily growing in usefulness as 
its operation becomes more wide-spread. At the present time 
it is confined practically to the northern district of England, 
where it is employed by both county and borough forees. — It is 
highly probable, however, that it will soon be adopted in the 
southern district. Even Seotland Yard, despite its conserva- 
tive traditions and tendencies, is beginning to look upon it with 
favor. Indeed, the ‘M. O.’ [modus operandi] system or some 
similar system must ultimately compel attention everywhere. 
Classification of crime by methods, with clearing-houses covering 
a wide territory, is bound to become a permanent feature of 
detective-work. Just as the invention of a formula has made 
identification by finger-prints of practical utility by connecting 
the prisoner with his past record, so the application of a formula 
to other peculiarities of the criminal will be of enormous value 
in facilitating his apprehension.” 





MAPPING A MILLION MILES OF WIRE 


CHART showing all the wires used in the land-line 

service of the Western Union Telegraph Company 

has lately been completed and placed in the office of 
the company’s general superintendent of traffic. About a 
million miles of wire are thus charted, each wire being repre- 
sented by a line and its wire number, with the material and gage. 
The route it follows, and every point where it is cut in, either 
for operation or for testing, are also shown. Further, the cross- 
connections between the various wires in each office are drawn 
in and the assignments of the circuits thus made up are noted 
upon them. Says Hobart Mason, describing this chart in 
Western Union News (New York, December): 


“The preparation of such a record as this naturally was a 
matter of considerable difficulty and labor. The initial steps 
were taken in the fall of 1910. Energetic measures were started 
in April, 1912, and since that time the work has been continu- 
ously carried forward by a force of from’ two to five men. Such 
existing records as were available were collected, comparisons 
were made with the Atlas, the Railway Guide, and the Tariff 
Book, relay office reports of circuits were consulted and pre- 
liminary sketches made. These were then submitted to the field- 
forees for correction, and, as the work progressed, not infre- 
quently second and third preliminary sketches were sent out for 
correction to gain the advantage of the knowledge of specific 
conditions held by those who were directly in touch with par- 
ticular wires. Finally a trip to many of the important points 
where uncertainties existed was made by a member of the New 
York force. Of course much correspondence and an infinite 
amount of checking and rechecking were necessary to complete 
the work. 

“As a result. for the first time in the company’s history, 
we have in one comprehensive record a statement of the kind, 
location, and use of every wire used in our business. Approxi- 
mately one million miles of wire are thus represented. The 
balance of our wire-plant, being used exclusively by the railroads, 
is not shown in this chart. 
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“The economic advantage of this centralized information is, 
beyond question, worth the cost of collecting it, and the expense 
of keeping it up to date. Particularly is it valuable in studying 
the routing of traffic, both in normal times and in emergencies, 
and in planning the extension of new methods of operation. 
The possession of such a record has already saved many thousands 
of dollars’ worth of wire-construction that would have been 
undertaken had it not been for schemes shown to be possible 
by studying the chart....... 

“The chart covers seventy sheets, each three feet high and 
five feet wide. If mounted edge to edge to form one continuous 
map, the greatest height would be 27 feet and the width 65 feet. 
In order conveniently to handle this record, it has been mounted 
on a set of steel-framed panels which are assembled in a metal 
support to swing like the leaves of a book with its back binding 
held vertically. Each ‘leaf’ is somewhat over six feet high and 
five feet wide, and holds two sheets of the chart on each’side.”’ 


LIGHT AS A SAFETY-DEVICE 


LARGE PROPORTION of industrial accidents are 
3 due to insufficient lighting; and yet in all the agita- 
tion for ‘“‘safety first” this fact has been practically 
ignored. We install guards around cog-wheels or other moving 
parts and then allow our workmen to break their legs by falling 
over boxes in an ill-lighted room. When we provide light 
enough, we often arrange it and regulate its intensity in such 
manner that it becomes an irritant instead of an aid. In an 
article contributed to The Illustrated World (Chicago, December), 
under the head ‘Lighting to Save Lives,’’ John A. White tells 
us that the greatest number of accidents in industrial plants 
oceur in December and January—the months of least daylight. 
This relation of illumination to accidents can be traced through 
every month. June boasts the longest day in the year and 
usually the fairest weather, and June also is the month that 


shows fewest accidents. The writer goes on: 


**As an additional proof that accidents increase in direct ratio 
to gloom and darkness, a United States Senate report on a large 
steel-plant adds weight. During a period of five years, in all 
the various departments, six in all, of the steel-plant in question, 
the accidents at night outnumbered those of the day, in some 
cases by as much as one hundred per cent. While probably 
other factors must here be taken into consideration, yet un- 
questionably this tremendous discrepancy between day and 
night accidents can be due in large measure only to the difference 
in degree of illumination. 

“Take another angle of the life-and-death problem and its 
relation to light. From the view-point of every-day health, a 
factory flooded with sunlight is a much more desirable place to 
work in. Even leaving out the question of disease-germs, the 
workman can no more be happy in a gloomy place than the house- 
wife in. a gloomy kitchen. Proper illumination means less 
irritability, better nerves, and consequently a surer, steadier 
hand in directing dangerous machinery, greater staying-power, 
and an ability to turn out a greater amount of work in a day. 

‘‘In a Detroit automobile-manufacturing plant, the percentage 
of eye-trouble was so much out of the ordinary that it created 
considerable comment. This eye-trouble was especially prevalent 
when very close application was required in the manufacture 
of certain parts. The men were constantly complaining of eye- 
strain, headaches, and fatigue. Moreover, the percentage of 
spoiled material was running pretty high. 

‘“‘An efficiency-expert was calied in. Standing at one of the 
machines, he found that bright lights directly above the level of 
his eyes were positively irritative. He suggested a different ar- 
rangement of the lights. Immediately the men’s work im- 
proved, and complaints of eye-strain vanished. 

“Tt is rather odd that in all the agitation for safety-devices 
around machinery, the importance of lighting has not been 
sufficiently emphasized or insisted upon; or even where proper 
precautions have been taken to illuminate the machinery, little 
heed has been given to lighting the floor-space or the passages. 
A man can not be expected to come from a glare of light and step 
into semigloom without having his eyes so completely dazzled 
that for the moment he is blinded. Employees temporarily 
blinded in this manner are frequently injured by stumbling 
over boxes or other obstacles that have perhaps been placed 
on the floor. 
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“This condition is inexcusable, whether looking at the situa- 
tion from the.point of view of the workman or of the employer. 
It is roughly estimated that the cost of injuries to workmen 
amounts within the year to a quarter of a billion dollars; half 
of these accidents, statistics prove, are preventable. It is a 
matter of conjecture as to just what percentage bad illumina- 
tion plays in the matter of accident, but authorities give figures 
ranging all the way from five per cent. to twenty-five per cent... . 

“Only a few years ago it was customary for many plants, 
large as well as small, to shorten the working-day during the 
midwinter months because of lack of proper illumination. But 
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LIGHT SAVES LIFE. 


manufacturers are realizing that this is a short-sighted business- 
policy. Also they realize that it is a short-sighted policy to 
compel men to work under any but the best possible conditions 
that may be provided. 

“They have begun to give careful thought to lighting-prob- 
lems and, as a result, the modern factory plants going up in such 
cities as Detroit, New York, Pittsburg, Chicago, and elsewhere 
are almost as brilliant as the photographer's studio. Brick or 
concrete walls seem hardly to exist. The sides are a mass of 
Ch «. 36 se 

‘‘Four factors may be taken into consideration with regard 
to the proper illumination of industrial plants. The first is 
the question of how best to introduce daylight into a building; 
the second concerns the use of artificial illumination; the third, 
employment of methods for properly diffusing light; and lastly, 
the question of selecting the right sort of artificial illuminant, 
and so protecting it as to avoid fires and explosions.” 


It is being discovered that large expenditure for more light 
actually pays in hard cash, and, as a result: 


“The matter of providing methods of securing daylight has in 
fact become a great industry. Factories are engaged in the 
business solely of providing special glass, and others of pro- 
viding special easements; while hundreds of men are engaged in 
the work of designing buildings in such a way that the maxi- 
mum amount of light is admitted. Interiors of manufacturing 
plants, however, are especially difficult to light. Huge machines 
stand about everywhere, casting great shadows. Shafting and 
belting add to the gloom. It is a truism in physies that black 
absorbs light, and that white reflects it; hence on hot summer 
days women wear white linens and men white flannel suiiings. 
This applies as well to factory-lighting. Long ago whitewash 
was tried; but this coating does not last long and becomes dirty 
quickly. Neither is ordinary white paint satisfactory. The 
modern illuminating engineer recommends white enamel paints, 
in order that every bit of light may be caught, to be reflected 
back into the corners and on to the floor-space, which otherwise 
would be in semigloom. 

‘These many problems, and the need for their correct solution, 
havecreated a demand for a new profession—that of the illumina- 
tion engineer. The casualty companies, which, for a specified 
premium, take over the legal hazard involved in the employing 
of men in factories, and who are held responsible as a conse- 
quence for all preventable accidents to the employees, greet the 
rise of this new profession with enthusiasm. Employers and 
manufacturers find the expense of an illumination engineer to be 
a profitable investment. That big number of accidents and that 
huge amount of waste must be eliminated; and the illumination 
engineer is likely to be one of the big factors in doing it. Such 
countries as Denmark and Germany are doing this, and we must 
follow their lead.” 
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INTERNATIONALISM IN THE GERMAN THEATER OF TO-DAY 


AR-PLAYS have sprung. up like mushrooms in 

VW Germany during the last year and a half. More than 
a hundred of these ‘‘timely-’~-products-are reported 

to us by Gilbert Hirsch,.a Columbia student who has been 
sojourning in Germany for the past six months or more. He 
labels the plays ‘“‘good, very bad, and indifferent,” which prob- 
ably strikes the average of dramatic production of any time or 
manner. Oddly enough, more than twice the above number 















































WAR-AMENITIES. 


“These Germans! These Boches! Every evening they go and 
listen to the great poets of France and England.’’—© U/lk (Berlin). 


have appeared in book-form, the managers have been deluged, 
and the censor kept busy. One of his works was to ban a play 
by Carl Vollmoeller, author of ‘‘The Miracle,” 
which, but for the war, would have been seen in America ere 
this. Dr. Vollmoeller, a native of Munich, visited America 
early in 1914 and arranged to present his great play, which 
London acclaimed, in Madison Square Garden. In the New 
York Evening Post Mr. Hirsch reports Dr. Vollmoeller as ‘‘in- 
tensely patriotic, visiting the front very often voluntarily, in 
order to witness for himself the spirit of the German troops,” 
yet “‘he is international in his point of view.”” His banned play, 
a satire on war, is called ‘‘The Siege of Berlin” — 


a spectacle 


**At least the first act is. What the other acts might have 
been no one knows, not even himself. For after reading that 
first one, his friend, the censor, smilingly suggested that it was 
a pity to waste so much brilliance on a play that would never 
see the light of day.” 


One of the outstanding events of the dramatic history of 
Germany during the war-period is the visit of Reinhardt and 
his company to Sweden. Mr. Hirsch calls it ‘‘triumphal”’: 


“There can be no doubt that the awakened interest in the 
German drama in Sweden, for example, has its diplomatic as 
well as its artistic side. The Reinhardt expedition is under 





the special patronage of the Queen of Sweden, who was a German 
princess. The Germans feel her particularly one with them 
during the war, since she was visiting the palace at Karlsruhe 
on the day when it was bombarded by French and English 
aviators. She recently received Reinhardt, together with 
Else Heims (his wife and leading actress), and Paul Wegener (his 
star villain), for a long conversation about the German stage. 

‘‘The opening performance was attended not only by the King, 
the Princes and Princesses, by the German and Austrian Ambassa- 
dors, and American Minister, but by all the writers and artists 
of Sweden. Special performances at reduced prices have been 
given for the students at the Universities of Stockholm and 
Upsala. Reinhardt had been liberally supported from private 
sources in Germany; so the financial success of the venture 
was a secondary consideration. But his ten regular perform- 
ances in Stockholm netted him 60,000 kronen [$16,000], and the 
Christiania performances were just as successful. 

“In the course of the winter a prominent Swedish company 
will pay a return visit, and put on a cycle of Strindberg plays 
at the Deutsches Theater in Berlin. The Swedish critics were 
‘unanimous in their praise of the German performances, and 
commented particularly on the liberality of the Germans in 
playing Shakespeare in spite of the war. As a matter of fact, 
the popularity of Shakespeare has grown so in Germany within 
the last five years that if the war had resulted in driving the 
English classics from the German stage, there would have been 
not a few in Germany who would have clamored. for instant 
peace. Easier for the Germans to get along without white bread 
and without fat than without Shakespeare! In 1913 alone 
Shakespeare was produced 1,133 times on the German-speaking 
stage. As soon as the war broke out, Reinhardt asked publicly 
whether there would be any objection to his playing Shakespeare. 
The almost unanimous answer was that Shakespeare is not an 
English but a universal artist. The Germans put Byron in 
the same class; and ‘Manfred,’ which the English have of late 
years quite overlooked, is to be produced in Berlin in the course 
of the winter. But no modern English play would be tolerated 
in Germany during the war. The Germans are too firmly con- 
vinced that a modern English play directed against them— 
Du Maurier’s ‘An Englishman’s Home’—helped to bring on 
the war. Even a modern Irish play—so I was told by a leading 
manager—would not be permitted by the public. I had sug- 
gested the production of Synge’s work, which has already been 
translated into German. 

‘***T am afraid it is out of the question,’ he said, ‘much as I 
personally resent the intrusion of political considerations and 
national jealousies into the field of art.’”’ 


A change of taste, more than a spirit of chauvinism, Mr. 
Hirsch points out, accounts for the absence of French plays from 
the German stage. Indeed, during the past generation the 
French influence on German drama has entirely passed away. 
During the war of 1870, French plays and German plays built on 
the French model were common on the German stage. And now: 


‘The German people, as well as their Government, have 
done all they could since war broke out to show that they have 
no real animus against the French. It can hardly be an accident 
that the one play which is now running in three different Berlin 
theaters at the same time is one which has love of France as a 
dominating motive—Schiller’s ‘Maria Stuart.’ It is possible 
to present this play as if it were merely a tragedy of the romantic 
school, in which a poet used historic personages as the mouth- 
pieces for his private emotions. But the production of it at the 
K6niggratzer Theater is a realistic study in the psychology of 
two contrasting nations—France and England. Mary was, 
in her sentiments, her bringing up, her temperament, and her 
religion, a Frenchwoman. And as such she is played by the 
prominent German actress, Irene Triesch, who brings out 
perfectly that deep antagonism between the expressive French 
and the represt English, which lasted through so many 
eenturies, and which rmans insist—has been slurred 
over, but not abolished by this war. The English are excel- 
lently played, with a fine sense for that cold distinetion of 
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character which is particularly British. Every line—and there 
are many—in which Mary refers with bitter irony to ‘the justice 
of England,’ ‘the most respected men in England,’ ‘the humanity 
of England,’ in which she appeals from the hypocrisy and the 
cold calculation of those who have her fate in their hands—is, 
of course, vigorously applauded by the German audience. But 
they appreciate still more the dramatization of the contrast 
between France and England in the persons of the two queens, 
Mary and Elizabeth. There are very few German actresses 
who can play an Englishwoman. Helene Fehdmer succeeds 
excellently. 

“The managers of this theater and Reinhardt have been 
competitors ever since the three were mere boys acting to- 
gether in an inconspicuous Berlin theater. In order to outdo 
them as to ‘Maria Stuart,’ Reinhardt induced a prominent 
actress to break her contract in order to play Elizabeth for 
him, resigned from the German Stage Society, and set the 
whole dramatic world by the ears. He succeeded in getting 
his production on the boards a couple of weeks before the other 
theater, and in giviug a performance that his rivals could not 
equal in magnificence. The Berlin critics gave him the palm. 
But to a mere neutral it seemed that—through sheer surplus 
of magnificence—he had failed.” 





Contrasting Germany and France in respect to dramatic 
representation of each country’s classics, Mr. Hirsch writes: 


“The German classic drama centers very largely about the 
history of Germany and neighboring Germanic countries; and 
is full of Germanic conceptions of freedom and valor. So it is 
not strange that in war-time Germany’s national classics are 
always revived on the stage. To-day, as in 1864, 1866, and 1870, 
Schiller’s ‘Tell’ and ‘Wallenstein,’ Goethe’s ‘Egmont,’ and the 
works of Hebbel and Kleist are being played to enthusiastic 
audiences. 

‘‘This is in the most marked contrast to the total absence of 
dramatic life in Paris during the war, where, according to the 
official statistics, the net earnings of the theaters during the 
first seven months of the war were less than one-twentieth 
what they had been during the same period of the preceding 
year. And instead of putting on their national classics in order 
to create a revival of patriotism, the French deliberately kept 
them off the stage. The explanation of this made by Humanité 
sounds itself like a witticism from one of Moliére’s most biting 
satirical plays. Yet Humanité never had the name—at least 
not before the assassination of its editor, Jaurés—of being a 
comic paper. Whether it is feared that the plays of Racine and 
Moliére, written centuries ago, might give away important 
military secrets to the enemy, or whether the modern Frenchman 
does not regard the great French classics as sufficiently French 
in spirit, is not made clear. But, according to Humanité, 
the authorities forbade the production of these plays ‘because 
the censor has not the time to read through these works and find 
out whether they are fit for production at the present time.’ ”’ 





NEW STAGE-PERILS—tThe perils of the stage were supposed 
popularly to exist mainly, if not only, for the young girl. One 
can hardly remember ever hearing the career of the stage held 
up as a warning for young men. But Edith Wynne Matthison, 
the distinguished English actress for so long domiciled among us, 
sounds this note in The Theater (January): 


‘“‘T genuinely believe that the stage is a place of greater danger 
to young men than to young women. This is a surprizing state- 
ment, you think? I defend it by saying that the actor is liable 
to fritter away his time. He plays a few hours a day, and for 
the remainder of the time he ‘rests.’ He doesn’t need so much 
rest. He needs work and study, and if he doesn’t have them there 
will be a rapid disintegration of character. There was never 
a truer adage than that concerning idleness and the location of 
the devil’s workshop. 

‘But girls can find and do find more to do. They nearly all 
sew. It is great economy of time and of purse for them to do so. 
Cloth is cheap, and if they can fashion it into blouses and lingerie 
and into simple gowns they are thereby the gainers. Girls are 
rather more industrious than men. I have noticed that the girls 
in a company employ their time well. They read and study. I 
have never known but one young actor—no, two—who studied. 
The player should be a constant student. He needs to know 
music and painting and sculpture and languages and literature! 
It requires a lifetime to learn all that he should know of the 
collateral arts.” 
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NAIL-DRIVING THAT TORTURES ART—The derision 
with which Ehgland greeted the statue-nailing craze in Germany 
may or may not have had its effect. The Germans are ex- 
tending the cult, and now von Emmich is to be nailed into fame 
in Liége and von Tirpitz in Wilhelmshaven. But there is no 
longer unanimous approval in the Fatherland of this method of 
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It was reported, but later denied, that the Austrians, like the col- 
onists of our own country, would melt up this heroic bronze statue 
of England's King, and hur! it in bullets against the Allies. 











honoring their heroes. The Manchester Guardian culls out 
some words of disapproval from several journals: 


** According to the Deutsche Tageszeitung, the ‘solemn unvailing 
of the Iron Emmich’ took place in the Palais de Justice at Liége. 
It is a wooden bas-relief of the ‘Conqueror of Liége’ and ‘the 
proceeds of the nailing are to go to the German national fund | 
for the dependents of those who have fallen in the war. The ; 
Governor of the place, Count von der Schulenberg, drove in 
the first nail, with the words, ‘What Emmich won let us keep!’ 

“Tt is weli known that a huge wooden statue of Admiral von 
Tirpitz is in process of construction for Wilhelmshaven, where 
it is to be to the citizens of that town what the great Hindenburg 
statue is to Berlin. This has proved too much for the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger, which exclaims that the capital of the Empire 
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has set a fine mischief in motion. It recalls the loud outery 
even against the Hindenburg statue, but ‘now even poor old 
Tirpitz is to have nails driven into his stomach!’ And the 
Lokal Anzeiger quotes with eminent satisfaction a formal protest 
from the Royal Academy of Arts tq the citizens of Wilhelms- 
haven, which says pointblank that the nailing of statues is an 
artistically impossible thing, and appeals to them to do all they 
ean to prevent the Tirpitz plan being carried out. The Lokal 
Anzeiger applauds these sentiments in the most lively manner, 
and says that if these citizens want to hammer at something 
let them go and drive nails into doors, coats of arms, or Iron 
Crosses.” 





SALVINI AMONG THE OLYMPIANS 


q| \HE DEATH of Tommaso Salvini in Florence, Italy, 
; at the age of eighty-seven, may cause few stirrings of 
memory in the present generation, but he was one of 
those, declares the New York Times, whose name was not writ 
in water, despite the mournful old saying. ‘‘The great actors, 
the few whose adoption of the calling is inevitable,’ the writer 
avers, are those who prove the falsity of the above legend. 
‘Kemble and Sarah Siddons, Kean, Lekain, and Talma still 
live, and Salvini belongs with them among the immortals.” 
Salvini was endowed with all the physical qualities of a great 
actor—‘‘stature, vigor, grace, a handsome face and features 
capable of expressing every shade of emotion; a voice of ample 
range and power.” The writer proceeds to analyze his gifts and 
shows wherein he differed from 


In this country, so the historian records, Salvini was at his 
best in his earlier visits, when he was supported by a competent 
Italian company. But— 


“The later polyglot performances were inevitably deficient 
in illusion, in spite of the absolute sincerity of his own acting. 
When he played with Edwin Booth both actors did their best, 
but the lingual gulf between them was always in the minds of 
the audiences. It could not be said that the play of ‘Othello’ 
was adequately performed whether Salvini was the Moor or his 
Ancient. When he was the Ghost to the Hamlet of Booth he 
proved, what had often been proved before, the curious experi- 
ence of Wilhelm Meister to the contrary, that the shade of the 
departed King of Denmark is a thankless réle. Salvini was an 
actor who derived from his calling all there is in it, fame and 
the consciousness of doing well that which is worth doing, and a 
comfortable fortune. When he retired from the theater he retired 
from public life. He cherished no theories touching the decline of 
the drama or the renascence thereof. But he was one of the few 
great actors, perhaps the greatest of his era, tho it is possible to 


pay tribute to his memory without indulging in comparisons.” 





PLACING STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
(): ALL contemporary English poets Stephen Phillips 


was perhaps best known in this country; so it is also 

natural that the articles that followed upon his death 

should, if anything, strike a higher note of admiration among us 
than those issuing from his fellow countrymen. The praise 
that the English journals ac- 





those whose fame, tho great, 


corded him was always tem- 





yet admits of qualification: 

“*Every generation has its 
favored actors, often of great 
renown, for whom there exists, 
while they live and retain their 
popularity, a common if unex- 
prest agreement to make allow- 
ances. They may be deficient 
in vocal equipment, or awkward 
in movement, or lacking in faci- 
al expression, or given to incur- 
able tricks of speech or manner. 
Such was not Salvini. No 
chronicler of theatrical inci- 
dents ever wrote of this great 
Italian histrion that he con- 
quered ‘in spite of his manner- 
isms’ or that his voice was un- 
equal to the requirements of a 
certain passage. Of his concep- 
tion of characters in English 
poetical drama there was some 
complaint after he had begun, 
in 1873, to act in the United 
States and England. Naturally 
his portrayal of Othello lacked 
the discretion, the unfailing 
dignity of deportment, the ret- 
icence of the admirable school 
of Macready. He wasa South- 
ron and he did not kill Desde- 
mona as one offering a sacrifice 
to the gods. But his Othello 
was a tremendously effective 
piece of acting. Across the 








pered from the day that his 
first volume appeared. ‘‘ What 
The Atheneum, for example, 
said of the new poet,’’ observes 
Prof. John Erskine in the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘makes in- 
teresting reading, both for its 
recognition of his skill in the 
orthodox art and for its blind- 
ness to his originality.” The 
reviewer, it is pointed out, 
‘“‘overlooked ‘Marpessa’ and 
‘Christ in Hades’ and drew his 
illustrations from the less im- 
portant items in the book.” 
Professor Erskine finds it 
‘natural that The Atheneum 
and other journals of its tem- 
per should accept ‘Paolo and 
Francesca’ when it appeared 
as confirmatory evidence that 
Stephen Phillips was simply 
echoing past art in beautiful 
but unimportant ways.”’ Criti- 
cal opinion, perhaps, suffers a 
sea-change in crossing the 
ocean, for Mr. Holbrook Jack- 
son, editor of 7. P.’s Weekly 
(London), seems to draw upon 








vale of years one seems still to 
hear the echoes of that rich 
voice in the address to the Sen- 
ate, the thunder of his tones in 





TOMMASO SALVINI. 


** An actor who derived from his calling all there is in it, fame and 
the consciousness of doing well that which is worth doing. 


memory to other effect: 


‘**Stephen Phillips, the poet, 
passed from us nearer two than 
one decade ago, for the man 








the colloquy with Jago in act 
iii., and to see, with something 
of the old thrill, the distorted countenance of the avenging 
Moor as he peered through the curtains when the knocking 
at the door was heard. His Lear was also unmistakably a 
Southron, but the portrayal was not the less powerful and 
pathetic for that reason. In Coriolanus he created a pro- 
found impression. As Saul, as the Gladiator in Saumet’s play, 
as the convict in ‘La Morte Civile,’ as Sullivan (Robertson’s 
‘David Garrick’), he was equally renowned.” 


~ 


who died the other day waslittle 
more than other men, save that in the past he wrote poetry, and 
there is tragedy in achievement that can not be maintained. 
Those of us who can remember the ascent of Stephen Phillips’s 
star of poetry into the high firmament of enraptured applause 
have not yet ceased to regret its all too sudden eclipse. Poetic 
hope never ran higher than it did when Mr. Elkin Mathews sent 
forth, in 1897, that thin gray-backed pamphlet labeled ‘‘‘ Christ 
in Hades,” by Stephen Phillips.’ The critics for once were in 
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accord; they fell over one another in acclaiming a new poet. 
Comparisons ran high. The great names of Milton and Keats 
were dragged in; and when, a year or so later, the poetic drama, 
‘Paola and Francesca,’ appeared, there was no limit to the en- 
thusiasm. The earlier critics had exhausted all exalted compar- 
isons save one, and the enthusiast was not lacking for long who 
would boldly link up the new poet with Shakespeare. The die 
was cast—alas for criticism—a-lack-a-day for poetry! It was 
the first act in the tragedy of Stephen Phillips, the Poet. The 
last act closed but yesterday 
with the production of the un- 
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part being that in which Shakespeare was said to have been at 
‘the top of his performance,’ the Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’ His 
beautiful voice and elocution served him so well in this part that, 
on one occasion at least, his Ghost enjoyed the rare distinction of 
a special call before the curtain.”’ 
Mr. J. Rankin Towse writes in the New York Evening Post: 
“Tho he had his moments of inspiration, he can scarcely be 


said to have established his 
right to be accounted a great 





inspired ‘Armageddon.’ Surely 
it was a man who died last 
week, not a poet.” 


However the critics agreed 
or disagreed when the poems 
first appeared, they are at one 
now in regarding ‘‘ Marpessa”’ 
and “Christ in Hades” as 
Phillips’s best work. Mr. 
Jackson writes: 


“When Stephen Phillips 
wrote ‘Christ in Hades,’ he 
dealt with a theme which has 
held the imagination of our race 
from the dawn of that faith 
which should, but does not, 
bind together all Christian 
peoples. Countless generations 
have wondered over the phrase, 
perhaps the most arresting of 
all phrases in the New Testa- 
ment, ‘He descended into Hell.’ 
Theologians without number, 
poets of many times and places, 
have striven to expound those 
words, each in their several 
ways; and altho Stephen Phil- 
lips attempted a task which 
only the greatest have succeed- 
ed in surmounting, he aequit- 
ted himself so well that the 
generations to come will read 
his poignant lines and feel that 
they understand something 
more of the heart of darkness. 
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STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 








As poet, killed long ago by the acclaim of admirers; as man, he 
died but the other day. 


dramatist. Had he written in 
prose instead of in verse, it is 
doubtful if he would have at- 
tained the high distinction he 
enjoyed. The fertile fancy, 
power, passion, or sheer literary 
beauty of his finest scenes ex- 
erted a charm that distracted 
attention from occasional flaws 
in workmanship, which in other 
circumstances might have been 
only too apparent. It would 
not be true to say that his 
plays, from ‘Paolo and Fran- 
cesea’ to ‘Armageddon,’ are 
more akin to romantic melo- 
drama, even of a high order, 
than to tragedy. They reach 
emotional heights which are 
tragic in the fullest and strict- 
est meaning of that word. But, 
not infrequently, in construc- 
tion and device, they adopt 
expedients which are purely 
melodramatic and theatrical. 
Of his meditated effects, the 
climaxes of preconceived situa- 
tions, he had a secure grasp. 
He developed them with un- 
failing skill and brilliant liter- 
ary and dramatic coloring. His 
genius is often manifested in 
the happy blending of nature 
and art, in his most passionate 
utterances. Where he failed 
was in the exposition of the 
causes which should lead logi- 
cally to results. He was not a 








‘Christ in Hades’ is the fugue 
of unsatisfied desire, of unful- 
filled hope and wizard desolation of souls that have not found 
anchorage. I know of no poem which succeeds so admirably in 
the creation of quiet impressiveness. Christ passes through 
Hades in silence. The mournful denizens of that place are made 
to declare their sorrows by the wonder and curiosity of his 
presence—for they know not the mission of their strangely placid 
visitor. They attempt to satisfy their hunger for news of the 
living world by pressing him for intelligence. The -poem is so 
well knit that its real magic may scarcely be conveyed by quota- 
tion. And one may not say which is the more poignant inci- 
dent in this symphony of anguish. Whether it be the woman 
who mistook Christ for. some newly arrived man seeking his 
beloved, or the young man who ‘broke in on her with eager 
words’: . 


See how we live along exhausted streams, 

Eluding forests, and dispersing hills; 

Oh, but I gloried and drank and wept and laughed! 
Give me again great life! To dare, to enjoy; 

To explore, never to tire, to be alive 

And full of blood and young, to risk, to love! 

The bright glory of after-battle wine, 

The flushed recounting faces, the stern hum 

Of burnished armies, thrill of unknown seas! 


‘‘One may not, I say, distinguish between these high-wrought 
emotions which are so expressive of human experience.” 


After his first volumes, tho Mr. Phillips frequently wrote 
verse, his name was more widely known for his poetic plays. 
He possest a ‘‘sense of the theater” and developed this in early 
life by a novitiate with the Benson Company. ‘As an actor he 
says the London Times, “‘his best 


’ 


had only moderate success,’ 


great play-maker. He could 
not weave the pattern of a 
plot with the plausible ingenuity of Scribe, Sardou, Sheridan, 
Pinero, or Henry Arthur Jones. In great tragedy there must be 
the element of apparent inevitability. Even in dealing with an 
ancient tale, with prescribed facts, this is a law from which 
the dramatist has no appeal. It was a law that Mr. Phillips 
either did not appreciate or disregarded.” 


’ 


‘Paolo and Francesca,’ 
‘hailed with praise perhaps a little excessive,” yet it declares 
that the play “deserves most of the commendation that it 
received.” Produced by Sir George Alexander in England, and 
later by Henry B. Irving in this country, it was followed by 
‘‘Herod” and “Ulysses,” done by Sir Herbert Tree. We read 


it is noted by the London Times, was 


further: 

“But by this time excitement was bringing its inevitable re- 
action. Publie and critics were beginning to ask whether indeed 
Mr. Phillips had any genuine gift for dramatic writing; whether 
his experiences as actor had not imbued him with too great a 
respect for ‘what the public wants,’ or had taught him more 
than a stage trick or two; whether the ‘noble one-sidedness 
of the attitude to life’ of this mystic and passionate dreamer did 
not deprive him of the wide sympathy and understanding de- 
manded of a true dramatist. There were signs, moreover, that 
his old stumbling-block—the lack of simplicity and the love of 
lusciousness in expression—were threatening to trip him too often. 
‘The Sin of David’ (1904), a timid version of the story of David 
and Bathsheba transplanted into the days of the Great Re- 
bellion; and ‘Nero’ (1906), a fine spectacular display with little 
drama in it, were received with hesitation; and in ‘Arma- 
geddon,’ a war-play produced during this year, there were 
unmistakable signs of impaired powers and shaken judgment.” 
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CHRISTIANITY’S JOURNALISTIC DOOR IN CHINA 


in every issue of the Peking Chinese daily, The Nation’s 

Power. This is simply an instance of the use of the 
secular press to advance Christianity in China, which Mr. Paul 
Patton Faris describes in a recent issue of The Christian Endeavor 
World (Boston). During late years the rise of Chinese journal- 
ism has been most rapid. Mr. Faris, who knows China, believes 
that 175 or 200 papers are now being issued regularly throughout 
the Empire-Republic. The names of some of these Chinese 


A BIBLE VERSE, we are told, appears as an advertisement 


never before has the world seen so rapid and complete an open- 
ing of the journalistic door to the message of Christianity.” 

During six months of 1915 one hundred articles were sent to 
the Chinese press by the press department of the Reform Bureau, 
which has been fighting against opium and other evils. A large 
percentage of these were gratefully received and printed by the 
editors. Of course, what editors want, in China as elsewhere, 
is material having news-value. But, continues Mr. Faris: 

“In China the editors are willing to go further than publish- 
ers in this country. Even sermons 
will be printed, if they are sent in 
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SECULAR ALLIES OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


Twenty-seven newspapers of the Empire-Republic whose editors are willing and eager even to 
outdistance our own in publishing religious news. 


with the time and place of delivery 
and the (Chinese) preacher’s name, 
and are in newspaper style and not 
too long. 

“Tiluminating are the titles of 
some of the general articles recently 
printed in the newspapers. ‘How 
to Save China’s Wealth’ stirs the 
interest of the astute business man. 
‘War—the World Madness,’ ‘How 
to Make China Strong,’ and ‘World 
Federation and the Future of China’ 
appeal to China’s growing patriot- 
ism. As an approach to Christian 
ideals are these: ‘Antifoot-Binding,’ 
‘The Sea of Intemperance,’ ‘Opium- 
Shops—the Disgrace of Shanghai,’ 
and ‘Young Men and Personal Puri- 
ty.’ But numerous editors have ac- 
cepted distinctively Christian con- 
tributions, such as ‘Why Believe in 





Bible and the Worship of Heaven’ 
(referring to the annual worship of 
Shang-ti by the Emperor or Presi- 
dent), ‘How to Become a Christian,’ 
and ‘Hints on Bible-Study.’ Would 
many American daily papers publish 
articles on such subjects? 
“Successful and systematic pub- 
licity-work by the churches, of course, 
requires some financial outlay and 
organization of forces. But the cost 
is surprizingly small, and the difficul- 
ties in forming the press bureau are 
not formidable. From a recent re- 
port of the press department of the Re- 
form Bureau, for example, it appears 
that forty-five dollars in American 








papers are interesting. In China, we read: “‘Perhaps more 
truly than elsewhere the name of a paper gives a clue to the 
policy of the journal.’’ For besides translations of conventional 
foreign newspaper names, there is Awaken, China! for ‘‘the 
elarion-eall”” of one paper; The News for Arousing the World 
is a second, and The Morning -Bell Newspaper a third. ‘‘Patriot- 
ism and a desire for moral strength,’”’ says Mr. Faris, are indi- 
eated by such names as these: The Yellow Race Bell, Patriotic 
News, News of Heavenly Duties, Daily Knowledge, People’s 
Prohibition Bell, and Virtue of the People. Only recently have 
Christian forces made use of this new opportunity for preaching 
Christ. Four articles preparatory to Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s 
remarkable meetings for students (which were discust at length 
in Tue Lirerary Dicest) were sent to the principal centers of 
China and were widely printed in the papers. Later came 
notices and accounts of these and other meetings, and ‘‘follow- 
up” articles. ‘‘Each of these articles was read by hundreds of 
thousands of non-Christians,’ according to Mr. Faris; ‘‘ perhaps 


money pays all expenses for a month. 

“The personnel of the press bureau includes, besides the 
missionary who superintends and translates, a Chinese-trained 
newspaper man, at a monthly salary of $22.50, who puts into the 
best form the articles as dictated by the missionary; a Chinese 
writer, who copies the manuscripts with a chemical brush to 
make the stencil for copying, and who receives $7.50; a printer 
and mailing-clerk, $4. The cost of Chinese paper, sticks of 
ink, envelops, and stamps is about $11.” 

With this simple equipment, and with less than fifty dollars 
a month, declares this writer, ‘‘a missionary editor has it in his 
power to touch thousands of readers every week with the vital 
message of Christ. It is a new and unparalleled opportunity.” 
Indeed, these facts, Mr. Faris asserts, show that 

“Christianity has-in China to-day a power over the secular 
press greater than in America. The editors of Chinese papers 
realize that their readers long to know the truth regarding the 
strange religion which they have heard spoken of as ‘the Jesus 
doctrine.’ Moreover, there is a ‘call’ from China for young 
American men and women who have aspirations for journalism 
to serve Christ in China as missionaries.” 





Christ?’ ‘God and the War,’ ‘The ~ 
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“PEACE WITH A SWORD” 


SPECIAL PLEA for the recognition of Christianity as 
‘‘a great military religion” appears in the Christmas 
number of the weekly journal sponsored by the Ches- 
tertons—Cecil and Gilbert. In spite of the fact that it was 
founded by the “‘ Prince of Peace,”’ Christianity has, ‘‘as Newman 
very truly said, been long enough in the world to be treated as 
a historical fact,” and this historical fact, so the argument 
runs, has been lost sight of by a large part of Christianity’s 
professors. It is proved, for example, in its conflicts with ‘‘the 
great fighting religion of Islam,’’ which it has, ‘‘from the battle of 
Tours to the triumph of the Balkan League, repeatedly defeated, 
till the civilization which it has molded can now claim as against 
the civilization molded by other religions a quite indisputable 
military supremacy.”’ This military supremacy, so the writer— 
presumably Cecil Chesterton—avers in The New Witness (London), 
is ‘‘not seriously threatened by any of those rival civilizations, 
but rather by a part of our own civilization which we have failed 
to Christianize.” This is the English view of its enemy, who, 
so the writer declares, ‘‘has taken advantage of that development 
of the arts and sciences which Christian civilization has specially 
encouraged to provide itself with weapons for a war upon the 
Christian idea.’”’ In this contingency he finds that among those 
against whom this warfare is waged ‘‘the Christian tradition has 
weakened and partly failed,’”’ and there is no better proof of its 
weakening, he continues, ‘“‘than the wide-spread belief that 
what was founded on the first Christmas day was a craven creed 
We read: 


” 


of submission to evil.” 


“Such a loathsome fancy never found a place, so far as we 
know, even among the many mad heresies of the early Church. 
When in the sixteenth century the unity of the Church was 
assailed and many things which Christians had generally regarded 
as essential to their faith weresdenied, no one was so mad as to 
think of denying the right and duty of a Christian man to resist 
injustice with the sword. It is true that among the extrava- 
gances produced by the doctrinal anarchy of the following age 
there appeared such sects as the Adamites, who considered it un- 
christian to wear clothes, and the Quakers, who considered it 
unchristian to bear arms. It is also true that the latter fancy 
more recently took possession of a Russian novelist unquestion- 
ably great, but of unbalanced intellect and somewhat twisted 
emotions. But that anybody, Christian or non-Christian, 
with a historical sense should be prepared to set the testimony 
of this mad sect and this mad genius against the unbroken 
testimony of nineteen hundred years of Christian civilization 
does seem to show how seriously the foundations of that civiliza- 
tion have been undermined. 

‘‘Had it not been so undermined our country would not to- 
day be in peril. The triumph of Prussian materialism in 
Europe has kept pace, step by step and year by year, with the 
triumph of pacifist materialism in the nations whose duty it was 
to bring the avowed and cynical criminal to justice. For 
pacifism is as clearly a materialistic creed as is Prussian Immoral- 
ism. Both are ultimately based upon the conception that there 
is nothing worse that can befall man in or beyond this world of 
ours than physical pain and death. But there is something 
worse. For the purpose of making that thing intelligible to 
modern readers, we may call it the surrender to evil. Our 
more philosophic ancestors, who really knew what the Christian 
faith involved, called it damnation. And it was to save us from 
that and not simply to provide comfort for cowards that God 
was made a Man on Christmas day.” . 


Pacifism is, he continues in his superb style of the religious 
swashbuckler, ‘‘by no means the only strange perversion which 
has been given, in defiance of Christian tradition, a sort of re- 
ligious sanction in this irreligious age.”” Many, he declares, 
apparently can not distinguish between personal vindictiveness, 
which is very pardonable but not morally defensible, and the 
sense of justice which is the voice of God in the soul. He then 
proceeds with his argument as follows, winding up with a down- 
right statement that the British are the partners of God and the 


Germans are partners of the adversary. To quote his words: 
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“Christian morals are the completion of natural morals, not 
their reversal. Nothing that the unspoiled human conscience 
instinctively feels to be right can be wrong. And if there is 
anything that the unspoiled human conscience feels to be right 
it is that cruelty and injustice should be visited with exemplary 
punishment. If they are not so visited the conscience of man- 
kind is wronged. It can never get back its balance, sanity, 
and satisfaction until those who have violated it have suffered 
in full measure for such violation. 

“This must not be confused with personal revenge. Already 
pacifists are beginning to say that, because the murdered nurse 
Cavell said in her last hours that she forgave her murderers, 
we also ought to forgive them. But, in fact, just the contrary 
is the case. The magnanimity of the saint ought to be not a 
bridle, but a spur. The words of the victim: ‘Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,’ are nobly Christian; but scarcely 
less nobly Christian is the comment of the newly baptized 
Clovis when he heard the story: ‘Would God I had been there 
with my Franks!’ 

“We ought as Christians to forgive? Yes; if you mean that 
we ought to wish even Germans to save their souls. It is diffi- 
cult, in the face of what they have done, to wish even that. 
The natural man in most of us would prefer that they should all 
howl forever in hell. »:Still, as Christians, we ought to wish it. 
But, as Christians, we ought also to realize that the only chance 
of such a wish being fulfilled lies in their obvious and utterly 
ruinous military défeat. Otherwise they will certainly remain 
confirmed in their present opinion that the devil and not God 
is the predominant partner in the government of the universe; 
and that,it is safer to side with him.” 





OUR DOMESTIC KILLINGS 
T MIGHT INTEREST AN INVESTIGATOR in psychosis 


to determine, if possible, what effect, if any, the military 

killing now rampant in Europe has upon the non-military 
killing to be observed in our country. Certainly the homicide- 
rate for 1914 was ‘distinctly worse than the average for the 
preceding ten years, being 8.6 per 100,000 inhabitants as against 
7.9 for that. period.” 
highest, tho many of its people- claim that 


Memphis, as in some former years, figures 
negro.efime is 
largely responsible. for this unénviable showing, and the white 
These 
and other figures of an alarming import are to be found in 
Frederick L. Hoffman’s annual analysis of American homicide 
statistics appearing in the New York insurance weekly, ‘fhe 
Spectator. The outstanding fact shown by it, declares the New 
York Evening Post, is that ‘for the thirty American cities whose 
joint homicide-rate is given for the past thirty years, the third 


citizens should not be made to bear the odium of. it. 


decade of the period makes a far worse showing than either of 
the two preceding.’’ For 1905-14, the average annual homicide- 
rate was 8.1 per 100,000 inhabitants, as against 5.0 for 1895- 
1904 and 4.8 for 1885-94. The Post continues: 


‘For the separate cities the showing is in some respects 
startling; the most striking feature of the whole being that the 
rate for Memphis for the decade 1904-13 was 63.7 per 100,000— 
eight times as high as that of the whole group of cities, and twice 
as high as that of its next competitor in badness, namely, Charles- 
ton. The tremendous preeminence of the Southern cities is 
usually—and doubtless correctly—ascribed in large part to 
disorder among the negro population; but how inadequate this 
explanation is may be judged from one circumstance. We note 
that Baltimore had a homicide-rate in the decade 1904-13 of 
only. 4.6—while Boston had 4.8, Manhattan and the Bronx 
6.1, Cleveland the same, and Chicago 9.3—in spite of the very 
large colored population of the Maryland city. The way in 
which the city is governed and the laws of the State enforced 
has fully as much to do with the matter as the composition of 
the population.” 








The largest percentage of those killed were shot, 60.6 per 
cent. of the total having died of firearms wounds and 15.1 per 
cent. having been killed by cutting or piercing instruments. 

The Memphis News-Scimitar declares that its records include 
a considerable number of persons who are wounded in the nearby 








.*Love one another.’ 


. these terms. 
‘God is forever interfering with human will, whether it be directed 
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sections and brought for treatment to Memphis hospitals, 
where they succumb. But it adds: 


“Unpleasant as it may be to face the fact, however, it remains 
true that personal violence is abnormally common in Memphis 
and Shelby counties. The sooner this fact is squarely faced, 
and the sooner proper steps are taken to remedy conditions, the 
better it will be for the community. 

** An aroused public consciousness, which will demand thorough 
official action in each homicide case, and which will make it 
possible to secure juries which will provide proper penalties 
when the guilt of the accused is clear, is one of the most important 
requirements. We can not have this if we try to deny the facts 
to ourselves.” 





THE RABBIS’ ANSWER TO HAECKEL 


DMITTING that Prof. Ernst Haeckel may be a great 
A biologist, Dr. Samuel Schulman, of the Temple Beth-El, 
in his latest con- 
The great German 
‘‘illusions”’ of 


finds him but ‘‘a poor philosopher’”’ 
clusions induced by the spectacle of the war. 
monist avers that the present war has ended the 
the existence of a providential God, of predestination, and of the 
immortality of the soul. Dr. Schulman replies rather tartly 
that the dean of the German scientific world ‘‘is a type of scien- 
tist that becomes a dogmatist on matters on which he can speak 
with no more authority than any one else.’’ He gave his views 
to a representative of the New York Times in these words: 


“God still lives, tho men refuse to obey his law. There is no 
more difference about God and immortality in seeing a man die 
in battle than there is in seeing him snatched away by a microbe 
or carried away by an earthquake. The manner of a man’s 
death has nothing to do with the divine plan for his destiny. 
It is very interesting to observe that an English statesman, 
Balfour, in his latest book, ‘Theism and Humanism,’ comes to 
altogether different results. The fact is, were it not for the 
reality of God, the assumptions with which the scientists oper- 
ate, uniformity of nature, etc., would have no basis. God and 
right and love and the value of the spirit are realities despite 
this war. 

“*T will tell you what illusion this war has swept away—the 
flattering unction to our soul which a materialistic science has 
dinned into our ears for the last fifty years, namely, that men 
become better and more civilized because of the mastery over 
nature which enables them to increase their material comforts. 
This war proves that the civilization of the head is but the small- 
est part of human culture, but that if brutal wars are ever to 
end, humanity’s heart must be educated. Men must take seri- 
ously and everybody in their lives the faith in a God that wants 
them to love one another. It is Haeckel’s gods that have been 
swept away by this war, and not the God of Judaism aad 
Christianity.” 

Dr. Silverman, of the Temple Emanu-El, is more inclined to 
agree with Haeckel, after important reservations, than his 
confrére in faith. He declares that ‘‘so-called Christian ethics 
has gone bankrupt,”’ adding: 


‘Every war is of high relation to all true ethics. War and 
the doctrine of ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’ are inconsistent 
with each other. It is quite true that people who love their 
neighbors can not make war upon one another, and certainly 
can not carry on an inhumane war. 

‘*Professor Haeckel is quite right when he believes or intimates 
that those who are conducting this present war, or any war, 
are not really Christians, believers in God, or the doctrine of 
Any one who believes in the highest 
doctrine of religion can never conduct offensive warfare. 
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has shaken, if not entirely destroyed, such a belief. But his 
definitions of God, Providence, predestination, and immortality 
are false. He sets up straw men in order to overthrow them. 
Like most other atheists, he creates a god whom he can destroy. 

“God is a force that has created, governs, and preserves the 
universe, and Providence under that conception of the Deity 
is merely the working out of the laws of nature to their 
natural end. 

“*Providence, in other words, means the logical and consistent 
process of the elements and forces of the universe. 

“*Predestination means a constitution, physical, mental, and 
moral, with which every being is equipped and the circumstances 
both physical and spiritual under which it is born. 

**Predestination is the track upon which the engine must run. 
If it runs off the track it destroys itself. But in the track it has 
freedom of motion. In other words, predestination is subject 
to improvement by the human will, while the very human will 
itself is conditioned by the limitation of its physical, spiritual, 
mental, and moral equipment, its inheritance and environment. 
We are governed by our predestination and by our free will. 
There is constantly in our life this interplay of fate and volition. 
Immortality means the perfect existence of the human soul, 
but does not undertake to declare under what conditions and 
under what processes the soul exists in another life. 

‘**From the standpoint of these definitions of God, Providence, 
predestination, and immortality, the war does not present such 
an intellectual difficulty as makes it impossible to accept the 
premises. Granting these premises, the war is a result of the 
hypocrisy of men who profess to believe in God, who profess to 
obey his law, and whose whole life belies their professions. Not 
religion is destroyed by the war, but our belief in certain men 
whose acts have proved their insincerity.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Synagog, sees Professor 
Haeckel’s declaration as ‘‘the problem of multitudes of souls 
racked by the spiritual stress of the war,” and he warns both 
Church and churchmen against ‘‘sneering away the words of 
Haeckel, which embody the doubts and agonies of multitudes 
of hitherto believing souls.” 

One non-Jewish clergyman, Dr. W. T. Manning, of Trinity 
Church, New York, enters the field opened by Haeckel to 
speculate on the situation after the war: 

“Tt seems clear that the world will be a new place, and that 
the Church will have the greatest opportunity she has ever yet 
known. It seems certain that out of this war will come a mighty 


impulse toward democracy. With all its horrors the struggle 
is making toward world-brotherhood.” 





TRAVELING RELIGIOUS EXHIBITS—The religious ex- 
hibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition have been so great a 
success that their field of usefulness is to be extended by a wide 
itinerary. In The Christian Work (New York) we read of the 
awards meted out to them and the plans for their extension: 


“The collective exhibits were awarded the Grand Prize. 
Besides this, there were awarded to the various church boards 
and religious organizations four gold. medals, five silver medals, 
twenty-two bronze medals, and four honorable mentions. The 
collective exhibits are said to be the finest ever gathered together 
and exhibited in the-history of the Church. 

“So great has been the interest in these exhibits that a plan 


has been perfected whereby the entire exhibit displayed at the 


Exposition, together with additional religious exhibits, may be 
shown in the larger cities throughout the country. It is the aim 
of the exhibit management to include in this great plan not only 
exhibits from every one of the thirty denominations constitut- 
ing the Federal Council of the Church of Christ in America, 
but from great interdenominational religious and social-service 


‘*When it comes, however, to the question: “Of? the chapel: of agencies throughout the country. 


Providence and predestination or the existence of the Deity, 
or of immortality, then the question hinges on. the. definition. of 
If by Providence Professor Haeckel means, that 


to good or evil ends; that predestination means that every 


human act, whim, or folly, cruelty, or torture has been ordained 


since the beginning of creation; that God is a Great Being who 


‘ean control every minute act of individuals or nations; that im- 


mortality is a meeting again of human souls after death and the 


‘continuance of life after-death similar to life we have here, then 
-l_agree with Professor Haeckel that war with all its inhumanity 


‘_ “While the cities in which the « 


‘where exhibits are to be held: 


zampaigns are to be held are 
not definitely contracted with, the following is a list of cities 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Des Moines, 
Dallas, Buffalo, Youngstown, Chautauqua, Birmingham, Indian- 
apolis,, Washington, Tacoma, Denver, Minneapolis, Houston, 


‘Cleveland, Pittsburg, Bay View, Detroit, Richmond, Spokane, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Atlanta, Toledo, Rochester, Newark, Grand 


Rapids, Providence, Portland, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Louis- 
ville;; Columbus, Harrisburg, Albany, Hartford, St. Louis. 


.The exhibits campaign is to start in Seattle, Wash., January, 
1916.” 
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HAT a poet’s work should grow more 

polished in phrase and richer in thought 
with the passing of the years is not un- 
usual. The mellowing results of time 
and experience we should naturally ex- 
pect to find there. But that the more 
mature lines should show a gain in energy, 
in passion, in fire—this is so rare that 
one must indeed marvel at it, as at some- 
thing which does not happen many times 
in one generation. 

And, therefore, ‘‘The Flower from the 
Ashes, and Other Verses” (Thomas Bird 
Mosher) is of extraordinary interest. It 
is Miss Edith M. Thomas’s thirteenth 
book, and her best. What makes it her 
best is not its high imagination and ex- 
quisite verbal artistry—these qualities 
her work always showed—but its splendid 
and ‘passionate enthusiasm. The notable 
stanzas which we quote below are so 
vibrant with life, so radiant with noble 
personality, as to make the reader who 
had not an intimate acquaintance with the 
conscientious quality of Miss Thomas’s 
work quite certain that, after all, there is 
truth in the theory of poetry as a matter 
of inspiration rather than of craftsmanship. 


EVOE! 
By EpItH M. THOMAS 


“Many are the wand-bearers, few are the true 
bacchanals.”’ 


Many are the wand-bearers. 
Their windy shouts I hear 
Along the hillside vineyard, 
And where the wine runs clear; 
They show the vine-leaf chaplet, 
The ivy-wreathen spear. 
But the god, the true Iacchus, 
He does not hold them dear. 


Many are the wand-bearers, 
And bravely are they clad; 

Yes, they have all the tokens 
His early lovers had. 

They sing the master passions, 
Themselves unsad, unglad; 
And the god, the true Iacchus, 

He knows they are not mad! 


Many are the wand-bearers; 
The fawn-skin bright they wear; 
There are among them mezenads 
That rave with unbound hair. 
They toss the harmless firebrand— 
It spends itself in air. 
And the god, the true Iacchus 
He smiles—and does not care. 


Many are the wand-bearers, 
And who (ye ask) am I? 

One who was born in madness, 
“*Evoe!"’ my first cry— 

Who dares, befor your spear-points, 
To challenge and defy; 

And the god, the true Iacchus, 
So keep me till I die! 


Many are the wand-bearers; 
I bear with me no sign; 

Yet, I was mad, was drunken, 
Ere yet I tasted wine; 

Nor bleeding grape can slacken 
The thirst wherewith I pine; 

And the god, the true Iacchus, 
Hears now this song of mine. 


Here is a brave song in praise of folly, 
most soothing retribution for the stings 
and sears ef scorn. To the ideas exprest 








in some of its lines, St. Francis of Assisi 
would give his approval. 


FOOL’S PARADISE 
By Epira M. THoMAs 


We all are gathered here, who else no refuge had; 

We all are here, we Fools—the sad, the glad, the 
mad, 

So counted by a world that missed us nevermore, 

That fed us grudgingly—or starved us on its store. 


They all are here—those darling truants from the 
rod 


Who learned no lesson save the boundless love 


of God. 

And they are here—the laughers whom their 
world frowned down, 

Who danced to all the pipes that stray from town 
to town! 


And moody ones are with us—souls of smoldering 
fire 

That blew alive and caught at wrong in sudden ire; 

And prophet-spirits mild who none would ever 
heed; 

And childlike men of might that any child could 
lead. 


And those that loved, unloved—who nothing else 
could do 

But spend their all—O truest lovers of untrue! 

And those that have gone mad for deathless 
beauty’s sake, 

Who winged her songful praise none later could 
awake! 


We are all gathered here—the sad, the glad, the 
mad... 

God made a " Paradise for Fools and straight 
forbade 

Its seraph-guarded gates to all His thriftier wise, 

But He Himself oft walks with us this Paradise. 


L’ENVOoI 
Princes, or Peasants, this to you I send from far: 
Whoe’er ye be, if so some little ancient scar 
Ye bear in either palm, ye can not be denied— 
For you, with golden sound, the garden gates 
swing wide. 


Here is Miss Thomas in a more intimate 
mood. In a few graceful lines of delicate 
melancholy, she draws the portrait of a 
personality not easily forgotten. 


IN THE LILAC-RAIN 
By EpitH M. THOMAS 


All in the lilac-rain, 
Tender and sweet, 

Brushing the window-pane 
Sudden—and fleet! 


Came the dear wraith of her 
Out of lost Mays— 

(Ah, but the faith of her, 
True to old ways!) 


Scarcely her face I knew 
Dim in the wet; 

Only her eyes of blue 
Who could forget! 

Hands full of lilac, too— 
Lilac crowned, yet! 


These were the flowers she loved 
In the far years; 

These were the showers she loved— 
Light as her tears! 

These were the hours she loved— 
Hope chasing fears! 


Veiled in the lilac-rain 
Comes she—and goes. . . . 
Sun through the clouds again, 
Fresh the wind blows. 
Mine, a swift pleasure-pain 
None other knows. 





This thoughtful arid restrained memorial 
poem we take from a recent issue ot 
Harper’s Magazine. The idea is as old 
as is bereavement itself, but no idea is too 
old for a true poet to give it new dignity 
and beauty, and Miss Gates’s lines are no 
exception to this law. 


“TI SHALL NOT CRY RETURN” 
By ELLEN M. H. Gates 


I shall not cry Return! Return! 
Nor weep my years away; 
But just as long as sunsets burn, 
And dawns make no delay, 
I shall be lonesome—I shall miss 
Your hand, your voice, your smile, your kiss. 


Not often shall I speak your name, 
For what would strangers care, 
That once a sudden tempest came 
And swept my gardens bare, 
And then you passed, and in your place 
Stood Silence with her lifted face. 


Not always shall this parting be, 
For tho I travel slow, 
I, too, may claim eternity 
And find the way you go; 
And so I do my task and wait 
The opening of the outer gate. 


Miss Winifred M. Letts, the young 
Irish poet whose dialect poems have en- 
deared her to many American readers, is 
the author of several sonnets which have 
appeared in recent issues of the London 
Westminster Gazette. They are quaint and 


fanciful, and the two which we quote 
below are both strikingly original in 
phraseology. 


THE GHOST 
By W. M. Lerts 


My lady, musing at her mirror, said: 

“This is my burial-night, for I am dead: 

Hope dug the grave and laid my sad heart there, 
Sorrow was sexton, heavy-footed Care 

The lanthorn-bearer, Love in sober stole 

Was priest, while fickle Joy stayed but to toll 
The bell for me; then Memory graved the stone: 
And all being done, they left me there alone. 


“But tho the grave is made, the earth close-prest 
About my heart, to-morrow I must rise, 
Put on my gay attire, laugh and jest, 
Lest one should read the secret in my eyes— 
Lest one should know that in this careless host 
Of revelers I linger as a ghost." 


In amusing contrast is the second 
plaint. For the world-weary here is Para- 
dise indeed! 


THE TRUCE 
By W. M. LertTs 


One made this prayer: “Sweet Father Christ, I 
crave 
Some little, lazy peace to follow death, 
A sunny bank where tranquil willows wave 
Wind-silvered leaves, and time to draw my 
breath, 
Beside a stream knee-deep in arrowhead 
And dear forget-me-nots; a gentle spot 
Where I may thank my God that I am dead 
And all the traffic of the world forgot. 


“There, dreamless, I shall lie so still—so still, 
The cautious moor-hen piloting her brood 
Will heed me not, the heron stir no quill 
For fear of me in that kind solitude. 
O grant this truce from pain, this moment's rest, 
Before I brace my soul to further test."’ 
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Many mothers cannot nurse their little 
When this contingency arises 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





IN THE DAYS OF THE PROPHETS 


ANUARY 1 is a great day for ‘Old 
J Moore,” ‘‘ Raphael,” * ‘‘Zadkiel,” and 
“Orion,” for on that day are issued in 
London their prophecies of the new year. 
The minor soothsayer in England makes a 
good living, but he never knows such 
triumph as this. For these four, on Janu- 
ary 1, Time opens a whole clean new book, 
hands them their little pencils, and permits 
them to scribble on the spotless pages to 
their hearts’ content. Their tracings do 
not blot the indelible entries yet to be 
made, and it is a pleasant pastime for all 
eoncerned. Therein Old Moore may play 
destiny, and Zadkiel may mark out the 
mighty sweeps of civilization. There 
Raphael may entangle the nations and 
Orion untangle them again. And therein, 
too, may we peep and, skeptical tho we 
are, go finally away with premonitions, 
hopes, and fears quarreling busily with 
common sense within our brains. In 
America the astrologer is somewhat of a 
rare bird, but in England—principally in 
the persons of these four—he flourishes. 
With the first of the year the almanacs 
appear and, reading them, as many do in 
all good faith, the Englander may cast his 
future and his country’s pretty much as he 
likes, for all four are different. Old Moore 
and Raphael, a writer in the Sunday 
magazine of The Ohio State Journal tells 
us, are usually pessimistic; the other two 
invariably optimistic. Contributing a 
modest sum to the support of a science 
thought by many to be already long ex- 
tinet, ‘“‘you takes your choice.’’ One would 
think Zadkiel and Orion would be the more 
popular, but they are not. If anything, 
they run second. Prophecy is a somewhat 
direful art: the direr it is, seemingly, the 
better. Old Moore starts out pleasantly 
by dubbing 1916 ‘‘The Year of the Flaming 
Sword.”’ But he does not prove of much 
help in solving that question in which we 
are all most deeply interested—‘‘ When 
will the war end?”’ He involves Holland 
in the war this winter, at about the same 
time that England is suffering from a 
desperate financial situation and is tried 
by danger of insurrection in either her land 
or sea forces. Diplomatic splits are due— 
notably between France and Russia. Air- 
raids and other catastrophes of war are 
presented in such a way that, were any one 
of them peculiarly disastrous, it would 
seem to have been foretold here. May 27 
is to be England’s day of disaster and 
mourning, and the Black Sea is to be the 
place where “‘ the worst effects of the planets 
will be directed,” until its name becomes 
a byword. In his summary Old Moore 
declares, with no undue lucidity: 


’ 


The intensified influence of the planet 


year of great conflagrations, drought, ex- 
plosions, lavish expenditure on arms and 
munitions of war, and a great surge of 
military erthusiasm will move over France, 
who will fight for the liberty of its people 
as well as for the freedom of nations. The 
Red Lion is rampant; the flaming Comet 
displays its dread passage in the form of a 
vast simitar over the skies. The blood 
of the martyrs comes up from under the 
altar of self-sacrifice, crying: ‘‘How long, 
O Lord, how long?” But the end is not 
yet. The fires of human passion will yet 
urn more fiercely than ever, springing forth 
into action in a thousand directions, in a 
thousand forms of destruction. The hour 
of the builders has not yet arrived. Deadly 
fevers will claim their hundreds of thou- 
sands. There will be burnings upon a vast 
scale. 

Zadkiel, who has been propheting since 
1830, is distinetly pro-Ally. It is not to be 
supposed that prejudice can influence the 
stars in their courses, however. Astrology 
is a study for the imaginative mind. It 
presents you with any quantity of portents, 
each with its alternative, and trusts you 
to make the best of them. In this you are 
often guided by the desire not to wound 
your client by untactfulness. So it is with 
Zadkiel. He sees Germany in danger of 
collapse in January or March, and shifts 
other forbidding omens across, the Atlantic, 
where ‘‘either the President or the Cabinet, 
or both, will be in trouble; and the Cabinet 
will be, in all probability, reconstructed, or 
come to a sudden end.” It is rather dull 
of the stars to say that, isn’t it? Is 
prophecy after all so difficult an art? 

Raphael, who is now ninety-six years 
old, distinguishes himself by apologizing 
for not predicting the war. All four 
prophets failed in that respect; which only 
proves the war’s spontaneous nature and 
shows how natural it was that each nation 
engaged should be forced into it against 
its will. He says: 

Altho signs were very threatening, I 
confess I could not believe that such a ter- 
rible conflict would occur, or that we 
should be drawn into it. There are ominous 


signs that its duration will be a matter of 
years. I hope I am mistaken. 


We are given his prophecy in brief: 
4 3 


He is almost as pessimistic as Old Moore. 
The year as he sees it starts off with over- 
crowded hospitals, serious labor troubles, 
and violent storms. Italy will be greatly 
disturbed, and there will be rioting in 
Rome. 

The heavy death-roll, especially among 
royal persons, continues in the spring. 
Italy sees serious misfortunes, much 
violation of sacred edifices and great de- 
struction. The President of the United 
States suffers in health and prestige, and 
unseemly scenes are witnessed in the 
Senate. 

In the summer grave troubles fall upon 
Holland and a “lady of high title and 
lineage will pass to the Great Beyond.” 
There will be a serious crisis in British 
finance and a sharp dispute with another 
Power, probably America. The United 
States fleet will be mobilized, but peace 





Mars raging in the sign Leo will bring a 





will be preserved: 
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It will be a terrible autumn, with no 
‘ikelihood of a cessation of hostilities, 
but enormous expenditures of money, 
treachery at sea, and great maritime losses. 

However, the sun’s eclipse on Februm, 3 
signifies that ‘‘the German hordes will be 
driven within the confines of their own 
country, and famine, devastation, and 
bloodshed will ravish the center of Europe.” 

“It looks very much as if the United 
States, which is ruled by Gemini,” says 
Raphael, ‘‘will make an attempt to help 
She Kaiser in his difficulty, but whether 

will sueceed is very doubtful indeed; 

do not judge it will.” 

About the duration of the war Raphael 


| says: 


“If I were to say it would last between 
three and four years I should frighten 
many of my readers; so let us hope it will 


not be so.” 


There is a familiar something about the 
Where have we heard the 
like before? Could there possibly be any 
connection between the prophecies of 
Raphael and the diplomatic correspondence 
between this country and foreign Powers? 
Or is it merely that Raphael employs the 


last sentence. 


anguage of diplomacy? 

Orion is too nebulous in his optimism 
o warrant quoting. Better turn to the 
wophets in this country, where we find 
them given front-page prominence in the 
daily newspapers rather than in almanacs. 
At least, the Washington Times so honors 
the word of Gabriel Neith, who is de- 


scribed as ‘‘foremost among the astrologers 


’ 


of America.”’ There is a satisfying definite- 
ness about Mr. Neith. As to the war, ‘‘the 
end is far off.”” Peace will appear probable 
in March of this year, but war may con- 
tinue nevertheless until 1918. Mr. Neith 
explains to those who are interested in 
knowing how he found this out: 


_ This is a cyclic war. The subcycle of 
Mars, the warrior, began with the equinox 
of 1909, in the cycle of Jupiter, the builder 
of fame. When the period of Saturn, the 
subduer, came in 1914, the war-cloud 
burst, and it is probable that the conflict 
will continue until 1918, when dawns the 
period of Venus, human love and sympathy. 
Unfortunately, the subeycle of Mars con- 
tinues until 1944, and even tho there may 
be a temporary cessation of hostilities in 
1916 or 1918, war is likely to break out 
with renewed vigor later. Unless peace is 
attained in the spring of 1916, Holland, 
Norway, and Sweden may become in- 
volved in the war. There are also certain 
indications that March and June may be 
months of peril for the United States, 
through internal troubles as well as external 
dangers. 


Mr. Neith also picks out January and 
March as bad months for Germany, and 
mentions the death of a high official. May 
will be disastrous to either the Kaiser or the 
Crown Prince. If to the latter, he has 
died so many times already that once more 
will hardly be noticed. Our own fate is 
forecast in part as follows: 


Altho the United States begins the new 
year more blest than any country in the 
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world, the stars forewarn the people that 
they should prepare for a year of startling 
events. Business conditions probably 
will be much affected, since the element of 
surprize is prominent in all public affairs. 
Men and women of every class are counseled 
to be most conservative in their ex- 
penditures. The year will be a time for 
safeguarding money and property. 

Those who speculate are warned of 
extraordinary fluctuations in the stock- 
market. These will be followed by scan- 
dals caused by failures and embezzlements. 
The sudden death of a person of prominence 
in banking affairs is prognosticated. Two 
financiers will end life, one in January and 
one in July. Foreign loans will be much 
discust. Brokers and speculators should 
be especially careful in’ the autumn, as 
the last of September and the first of 
November are under a. sinister rule. The 
coming summer, July 1 to 15, is under an 
unfavorable sway of the planets. Bankers 
are forewarned that the public mind. will 
readily entertain fear. They should guard 
against possible runs on banks and con- 
sequent failures on stock exchanges. New 
York and Philadelphia come under a 
direction that indicates excitement. There 
is also an aspect that may mean repudiation 
of foreign credit. 

Farmers will reap large returns from 
crops, but unsatisfactory conditions may 
cause losses. Cold and dark weather is 
indicated; storms of unusual violence may 
sause heavy losses of live stock. Breed- 
ers of horses and cattle have the promise 
of large profit, but they should take 
precautions against the spread of con- 
tagious disease. 

Earthquakes may be more numerous and 
more widely experienced than in previous 
years. The Middle West and Central 
America may be disturbed by shocks 
January 26, 30, and 31; Canada and the 
central of the Atlantic States, April 17 to 
24, which time will also be dangerous for 
the West Indies and the Panama Canal. 
These seismic phenomena may be especially 
severe at sunrise and sunset. In South 
America and central India these up- 
heavals of nature may take the form of 
landslides and tidal waves, windstorms, 
tornadoes, and cyclones. Special dates 

read for these cataclysms are as follows: 
Sintiow to Galveston, Vera Cruz, and 
Guatemala, January 31 and February 1; 
Dawson to Tahiti and Manila, February 3; 
western Pennsylvania, Charleston, the 
Island of Jamaica, the Bahamas, Ecuador, 
and Peru, February 13. In the summer the 
following dates are probable: Winnipeg 
to Galveston and central America, the 
Sonora River, Lower California, western 
Arizona, and: Nevada, Helena and Butte, 
Mont., July 13 and 14. Floods and disasters 
from the air—possibly severe heat and 
thunderstorms—are indicated for the North 
Atlantic coast about July 26, when Jamaica, 
Porto Rico, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 
Panama are apt to suffer severely. 


Other portents are given in part as 
follows: 


Woman suffrage is likely to meet many 
obstacles in 1916, as conditions affecting 
the campaign for political equality are ad- 
verse. A sensational setback or active 
treachery on the part of politicians prob- 
ably will cause a scandal which will produce 
a libel case against a prominent writer or 
scientist. Changes in leadership and in 
campaign methods -are likely. 
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The new year may add a long record of 
deaths among artists, musicians, actors, 
and writers who have attained high place. 
The close of brilliant careers will mark the 
beginning of new schools in all lines of 
artistic endeavor. The year 1916 will bea 
time in which “old things shall pass away.” 

The lunations of January and February 
are threatening to the peace of the coun- 
try. While both February and May are 
forbidding for shipping and indicate pos- 
sible difficulties with the Navy, June and 
July are both times of serious import 
for credit and safety. Secret foreign ene- 
mies and conspiracies that affect Con- 
gress are likely to be exposed in the latter 
part of April. There will be also a scandal 
in which foreign envoys are implicated, 
Letters or writings that discredit a diplomat 
will cause trouble. 

July probably will bring the. President 
many anxieties, especially in regard to 
naval affairs, and May is also a time for 
more or less worry.. Congress will give 
him trouble, for it is predicted that delays 
in passing bills, especially those carrying 
important appropriations, will be exceed- 
ingly embarrassing. In the Senate serious 
opposition may develop. The session may 
be one of much oratory and filibustering. 

President Wilson’s horoscope reveals 
many great forces at work for him. He will 
have a year of tremendous responsibility, 
the greatest in his life. In an- hour of 
grave emergency he will rise to the zenith 
of his power and will gain great honor. 





AVENUE “A” DIPLOMACY 


JYOTASH AND PERLMUTTER. are 
known the country over, and now 
appear two successors—also emanating 
from the imagination of Montague Glass— 
known as “Birsky” and “Zapp.” 
Birsky sells ‘‘Real Estate with Real 
Value,” while Barnett Zapp manufactures 
““Waists without Waste.” 
Dooley and Hennessy of Avenue A. Their 
colloquies appearing in the New York 


Louis 


They are the 


Tribune and syndicated newspapers have 
already been paid the sincere compliment 
A contributor to F. P. 

column in The Tribune deftly 
Louis Birsky as Austria’s Foreign Minister, 
The result, when the 


of imitation. 
imagines 


in place of Burian. 
Ancona matter is first broached, is a reply 
from the Austrian Government couched in 
the lucid, 
real estate is sold in southeastern New 
York City, as follows: 


eonfidential manner in which 


Dee. 20/15. 
Mess. Rob’t Lansing & Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to yours of the 
9th, re. sinking of Italiener Str. An-cohner, 
beg to state that we dont like the tone of 
this here now note, and furthermore we 
dont see how you ean hold us responsible 
for damages when you dont state of what 
the damages consist of. 

Even so, we dont. see how our shipping 
clerk was to blame. If you got witnesses 
why dont you say so then? Also why dont 
you state the value of the damaged goods? 
If you’re sure you had a loss that is some- 
thing else again, BuT we dont quite get 
you when you talk of this here Lou CTlanyer 
case... We. dont positively know nothing 
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The First of 
Every Month 





The First of 
Every Month 


What the Postman Brings Every Month—for Life 


When you go away for a trip of a week or a 
month, do you not always leave ample provision for 
those at home during your absence? What in the 
event of your being called away on that longer 
journey—what then of them? 


Will the little ones romp home from school 
some day to learn that their play days are over 
almost before they have begun? 


Will your widow—educated to an income—be 
compeiled to face a cold, unsympathetic world, the 
pawn of necessity—a world in which even the 
strong often fail as breadwinners ? 


Will the cozy home you have maintained be 
forever closed to them? Or— 


Will they be shielded from strife, misery, and 
deprivation by the fruits of your frugality and fore- 
thought—a regular income provided by a 


Prudential Monthly Income Policy 


“Insurance That Insures Your Insurance” 


Your greatest obligation to your dependents isfulfilled 
when you take out one of these dividend-paying policies. 
It yields a rent-paying, debt-settling check on the first day 
of each and every month as long as they live. Or you may 
so arrange it that for twenty years or during your lifetime 
you may get these monthly income checks yourself. And 
by leaving this fixed income—an income guaranteed by 
Prudential millions— 
to be paid monthly, 
you are. protecting 


your beneficiaries against the pitfalls of unwise specula- 
tion and investment, of generous impulse-lending, that 
often follow the receipt of “payment in full.” 





An insured man today 
means a secured family 
tomorrow. And what a 
sense of comfort and re- 
lief comes to the man 
who knows—no matter 
what may happen— 


“My Company” 


—the proud statement of every Prudential pol- 
icyholder—the far-reaching effect of Mutual- 
ization, whereby policyholders are owners of 
this Company and entitled to draw dividends; 
the result of a vote by the stockholders of the 
Company, giving the directors authority to 
purchase controlling stock, and turn it over to 





HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





“They Will Be Well Provided For!”’ 


Talk with the Prudential Agent in your town. Let him tell you about 
the various Prudential Policies—all the best kinds of life insurance for 
the whole family, at low cost. Or write—TODAY—to 

Department 77 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Next MAY, Newark will begin to celebrate its 250th eee. with pagean- 
try, music, a great industrial exposition, and sports of al 


The Prudential extends a cordial invitation to you to + ot iis Office when 
you are in or near Newark during the celebration. 


Copyright, 1015, by The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





the policy holders. 


For the dollars and cents of these policy- 
holders had developed a Company having 
its beginning ina b office in 1875 to 
a point where, in 1915, its policies num- 
bered over 13 Millions, and the amount of 
insurance in force was more than 2 Billion 


700 Million Dollars ! 


Thus Prudential policyholders 
have acquired control of the Com- 
pany, and beginning this year, will 
receive their proportion of the Com- 
pany’s earnings. 
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Memphis plant of the American Snuff Co. The two buildings on 
the left designed by the architectural department of the American 
Snuff Co., the remainder by Francesco & Jacobus, of New York. 


Ferro-Concrete buildings- 
eight times the choice of 
the American Snuff C. 


Our first work for the American Snuff Company, one 
of the largest snuff manufacturers in the world, was in 


1907, at Clarksville, Ténn. 


In 1908 we were awarded the 
contract for another building at 
Memphis; in 1910 for still another 
at the same city; in 1913 and 1914 
contracts for five more—a total of 
eight separate construction orders 
from this concern. We also were 
given two additional contracts 
to build bins in their Chicago 
factory. 


The best criterion of the abil- 
ity of any construction firm is its 
record of performance. What it 
has done for others accurately 
foreshadows what it will do for 
you. 


Could you, as a prospective 
builder, ask for more conclusive 
evidence of Ferro ability than its 
performance for the American 
Snuff Company? Here is a con- 
cern that chose us again and 
again because of complete satis- 
faction in the work previously 
done. 


Ferro ability is the result of 
experience, organization, special- 
ized knowledge. The Ferro-Con- 
crete Construction Company is 
an organization of building spe- 
cialists, engineers who have con- 
tributed much to the general 
advance in building knowledge. 


If you are considering building 
a factory, warehouse, office build- 
ing or other similar structures,— 


Write for booklet B-5 


—which contains information of 
real value to prospective builders. 
We shall be glad to give you any 
information you desire about our 
work, or about building in gen- 
eral. We work under any form 
of contract, but you will be par- 
ticularly interested in the Ferro 
Profit-Sharing Contract, as ex- 
plained in our booklet. Write 


today, stating the name of your 
firm and the size of your con- 
templated building. 











at all about it and anyhow it is a different 
kind of a case. 

What do you mean by all this here 
schmoos about these here Berliners? 
Would have you know that we can run 
our business by ourself, and dont have to 
ask no permission from nobody. Believe 
me we was really and truly sorry to hear 
of your loss, and oblige 

Yours truly, 
Birsky. 
Dict./ W. G. P. 


OUR FRIEND AT COURT 

HE patriotic American of the old 

school, whose pride in his native land 
is ever tinged with belligerency and adorned 
with a flourishing, whole - souled egoism, 
is growing dolorous of late. 
apparently, regards us coldly, when not 
with open mistrust and dislike. We have 
so long wavered upon the edge of diplo- 
matic 
brinks are our familiar stamping-ground. 
He feels, too, the slight cast upon his 
the inferior standing of its 
Army and Navy in the midst of the huge 
aggregations of men and machines that 
have been called forth on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
ashamed of the United States, and angry 


Every nation, 


entanglements that verges and 


country by 


He feels perhaps a little 
beeause of this feeling. If that is so, it is 
time for him to stop and recall that after 
all we have a friend at the court of the 
nations. <A ragged, desperate friend, pos- 
sibly, but one whose testimony may go far 
toward instilling in every American a last- 
ing pride of his country and one that is 
slur-proof. That friend is Belgium. She 
has not yet forgotten that her homeless 
thousands and hundreds of thousands were 
saved from actual starvation by American 
flour and American organization of food- 
supply. Her people are seeking con- 
stantly new ways to show their apprecia- 
tion and convey their gratitude, The New 
Republic assures us, and many little tokens 
have reached this country, embroidered by 
Belgian women, carved by Belgian men or 
boys, various picturesque expressions of a 
common sentiment. This magazine pub- 
lishes selections from a bundle of letters 
written by Belgian children in the little 
Flemish town of Tamise. One is from a lad 
of nine, who will doubtless be in the 
Belgian Aviation Corps some day, if the 
war only lasts long enough: 

Good people of America, if I had a flying- 
machine I would fly to America to thank 
the splendid people there. I haven’t one, 
so I write a little letter, and I tell you 
that I shall pray very much for you and 
never forget you. JozEF SEGLERAS. 

This is from another young Tamisien, 
a year older: 

To Our Friends in America: 

How glad I am that | can thank you 
out of my whole heart, fine people of 
America, for all the things to eat and the 
warm clothing that you sent us, for with- 
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out it we would certainly have died of 

hunger and cold. I want to come to 

America myself to thank all the fine people. 
Gerarp Van LANDEGHEM. 


A younger child has a concrete vision 
of our relief work: 


Dear America: 

I thank you because you sent great big 
boats over the great sea—eat-boats—trice, 
corn, bacon, stockings, clothing, and 
shoes. I know that you like the little 
Belgians, and I like you, too. 

AcuieL Mags. 


A boy 


The letters are always specific. 
of ten or eleven writes: 


Dear Americans: 

It is war here. We have known hunger 
and need, we have been fugitives, but, 
thank God, America helped us out of 
need by sending us clothing, beans, bacon, 
and bread. We thank America and the 
Americans also, and every day we pray 
our Father for brave America. 

ALFONS JANSSENS. 


The little girls’ letters are equally charm- 
ing, and a trifle more expressive. A ten- 
year-old writes: 


Oh, dear Americans, I am still small. 
My words can not tell you very well how 
I want to thank you, but, dear Americans, 
you must feel my heart. I pray every 
day to the good God that he shall bless 
your. lives and that he shall spare you 
from war, hunger, and all other horrors. 
Take, then, loving and noble people, 
with my deepest feelings, the thanks- 
giving of my eldest brothers and sisters. 
A thankful heart. 

GeRARDINA VAN Der Voorpt. 


’ 


“Tk ben de Kleinste van ons huis,’’ writes 
one girl of twelve, who has decorated her 
letter with an attractive border done in 
the Belgian colors—black, yellow, and red; 


“ 


en kan de meeste boterhammen eaten.” 


That means, with some more added: 


I am the littlest one of our house and 
ean eat the most slices of bread! And now 
that our bread is made of such good 
flour I can hardly leave a piece of it alone. 
It is thanks to you that I can eat so well, 
for your flour is delicious; and in order to 
thank you I pray the Giver of all Good 
that he will bless you. Your faithful 

PHILOTHEE SPEELMAN. 


Another ‘‘ Kleine” writes vividly: 


I often saw my mother weep when we 
came down-stairs in the morning because 
she could not give us the bread that we 
asked for because there was no flour, 
yet you have dried her tears with the good 
flour which you have sent. 

“Drying the tears with flour may be a 
bit amusing,” translator, 
“but Julia Soeveniers, the writer of that 
letter, was expressing a very serious feel- 
ing.’ Another letter, also bordered with a 
tricolored Belgian design, reads: 


remarks the 


Never before in my life have I written 
a letter to the far-away America, but now 
that our great benefactors and best friends 
live there I do it so gladly. I thank you 
with all my heart for the good little beans 
that you have sent. Oh, how I like to eat 





THE ATLAS PoRTLAND CEMENT CoO., 
Book on Industrial Buildings of Reinforced Concrete. 


Warehouse 


Loft 


Name and Address 


Reinforced Concrete 


Sooner or later, you will need a building 


for your business. You will want it to be 
permanent, economical and proof against fire. 

Reinforced concrete is fireproof with 
lowest insurance rates; permanent—no re- 
pairs or depreciation; lowest in ultimate cost ; 
sanitary —easily cleaned; plenty of light and 
air; and can be quickly constructed. 


Atlas Service 

As manufacturers of the most-used cement, 
we have prepared a book on industrial build- 
ings, telling the advantages of reinforced 
concrete, costs, time to erect, etc., and showing 
photographs and data of many large and small 
industrial buildings. It will help you, in 
consultation with your architect, to determine 
whether reinforced concrete is best for your 
needs. Send for a copy—use coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines 

















o Broad St., New York, or 134 S. La Salle St., 
lam interested in those marked “X" 
Stable Suidese Garage 


Factory Cold Storage 





Chicago: 
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Plantt helape 














This year plant a 
Ready-to-Grow 
Seedtape Garden 


Lay the tape in the furrow and cover 
itup. That's all. It's even fertilized! 

No more trying to sprinkle individual seeds 
evenly and regularly along a row. No more 
tiresome measuring. No tedious hours bend- 
ing over, thinning out, loosening or displacing 
roots of healthy plants. 





(Better Quality Seeds) 
consists of clean, carefully selected garden 
seed of prize-winning strains, properly spaced 


in a thin paper tape, fertilized with fish glue. The 
fertilized tape acts as a wick drawing the ground 
moisture, thus assuring early germination and 
healthier plant life. 

Seedtape stands for highest quality seeds as well as 
simple planting. Seedtape Vegetables come in 40-foot 
strips selling at Ic, Seedtape Flowers in 10-foot 
strips, selling at 5c. 

Most good stores which usually sell 
seed are now selling Seedtape. If 

ur dealer cannot supply you, we 
will gladly fill your orders direct. 


Ready-To-Grow Seedtape Gardens afford 
you the knowledge and experience of a 
board of gardening authorities. You get 
the best varieties of each flower and vege- 
table and in just the quantities needed. 
$2 Seedtape Garden—Contains 20 boxes of Seedtape 
vegetables. We also send our 1916 Seedtape Catalogue 
with full directions for successive plantings, and designs of model 
gardens to make the most of your avadal ble space. Attach the 
coupon below to your order oan cocaine $2.00 and we will include 
5 full-size packages of Seedtape Flowers with our compliments. 
$1 > Srodtepe Garden—Contains 10 boxes of Seedtape 
i. We also send our 1916 Seedtape catalogue 
with full oda for successive plantings and designs of model 
gardens. Attach the coupon below to your order enclosing $1 
and we will include 2 full-size packages of Seedtape Flowers 
with our compliments. 
25c Seedtape Garden—5 packages of Seedtape Flowers 
(full decd with the 1916 Seedta Care. bs full direc- 
tions for successive plantings and designs for model gardens. 
10c Soe Garden—1 full-size, 4Ofost box of 
dishes with the 1916 Seedtap 
dir and desi for g " 
County Agents Wanted Throughout the U. S. 
AMERICAN SEEDTAPE COMPANY 
3911 Woolworth Bidg., New York 








This Coupon is Worth 25c 


If sent to the American Seedtape Company, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York, with your remittance for the $2 Seedtape Gan. 





this coupon brings you, free, 5 full-size, 10-foot packages of 
tape flowers. 

If sent with your remittance for the $1 Seedta: Goin, it 
brings you, free, 2 full-size packages of Seedtape cm 
INE, 02.0550 ynenaas a pdeilon Sop cudaddemeedeer sis dese 
en sa ecig neue 
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them! I am always happy when I see that 
mother is preparing something with Amer- 
ican beans and bacon. 

IRENE VAN LEMMENS. 


American flour in Belgium has been dis- 
tributed always in such a manner that, 
while the comparatively well-to-do paid a 
fair rate for it, those who had less money 
or none at all could also get their share of 
bread. Thus, in Tamise find the 
“little shop” referred to in the two letters 
that follow: 


we 


It was so sad here. There was «imost 
nothing more to eat, but dear Ainerica 
has come to our help. You sent us iiour, 
rice, corn, and clothing, and in Tamise 
now there is also a little shop where you 
can buy things to eat at the usual prices, 
and that also is thanks to you, oh, good 
Americans. What should have become of 
our dear Belgian land without you! 
JENNIE KETELS. 


Business lies quite still here, and so 
father too is without work, and we should 
certainly have had to eat up the very last 
penny we had if it, were not that gracious 
America came to our help. Thanks, good 
people, for the shop opened up here in 
Tamise, where we can buy our things at 
the usual prices. I shall pray the Lord that 
he will bless you. Your thankful 

CAROLINE BUMMEGHEM. 


Is this the cartoonist’s Uncle Sam, or 
something more flattering?— 


I have often heard a little girl friend of 
mine speak of an uncle who sent her many 
things from America, and I was jealous, 
but now I have more than one uncle and 
they send me more than my friend’s uncle 
did, for it is thanks to you, dear uncles, 
that I can have a good slice of bread every 
day and a good i:ttle cup of coffee. 

Marie MErrErsMAn. 


Suzanne De Cubber is more philosophical: 


I have often heard people speak of the 

great and rich America, but with my 
child’s understanding I could not imagine 
that it was possible. Yet now that mother 
tells us every day, ‘“‘This bread, this 
bacon, comes from our friends in America, 
I am overjoyed that your land is not only 
rich but that its inhabitants are good- 
hearted and lovingly kind toward the mal- 
treated Belgians. 


There is a touch of humor about this 
fragment: 

If you could see me now you would not 
know me, for I am drest entirely in a little 
American suit. Oh, what a warm. 
suit it is! 


And here is a letter addrest to Presidé? t 


Wilson: 


Highly Honored Mr. President: 

Altho I am still very young, I feel already 
that feeling of thankfulness which we as 
Belgians owe to you, highly honored Mr. 
President, because you have come to our 
help in these dreary times. Without your 
help there would certainly have been 
thousands of war-victims, and so, noble sir, 
I pray that God will bless you and all the 
noble American people. 

That is the wish of all the Belgian folk. 

Avausta VAN RAEMDONCK. 


solid 











MAU LE’S SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN, ALWAYS CROWN 


For 39 years they have made goods More than 
half a million gardeners will plant them in 1916. 


MAULE’S SEED BOOK 


is better than ever; 176 pa about Vegetable, 

Farm and Flower Seeds, Bulbs. Plants, with 

Maule’s Asters and Pansies shown in F 

natural colors. Write today—we mail it ree. 

WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 

& 168 Arch St Philadelphia, Pa. 
#~ Send i0cts., mention this paper, we will inclose 

2 the catalogue a packet of the above GIANT Pansy. 














1916 Nursery Catalog—America’s Authority 
SEND TODAY! PLANT EARLY! 
ants 


s,Roses, Pl 


Shrubs, Trees, etc., fully described, beautifully “jilus- 
trated. No agents. Save money—buy direct 
from America’s leading nurserymen. 
Hardy, Lake Erie grown stoc rk, 7 kinds 
of soil, over 1200 acres, 4 he 
Experts for 62 years. 3 ai 
lections of choice Roses, Begonias, Can- 
nas, Bedding Plants, Shrubs, Vines, ete 
Hardy Perennials, Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mentals, e. Safe arrival and 
















how and when to pla ete., all told in 
free catalog No. 2. Write teday! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 122 Painesville, Ohio 


Feed For Eggs! 


Now is the time tomake your layers produce—while the 
price of eggs is 
















y Experts 
Just out. Tells 
how to feed for 
eggs — how to 
develop poultry 
for market and 


go to dealer near you 
who handles Red Comb. 
Ask for Red Comb Meat 
Mash—the great egg-maker. 
Edwards & Loomis Co., 343R No. Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Also Manafactarers of the Famous Red Horn Dairy Feeds 


MONEY IN SQUABS 


Our RED CARNEAU are BIG MO Y MAKERS. 

Quick breeders, easy to raise, we igh a pound at 4 weeks; 

bring top prices; guaranteed. rite for prices, etc. 
RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, COURTLAND, VA. 

















If you: wish an absolutely safe invest- 

ent paying 314% every six months, write us 

% : for further partic ulars. 
A 





iation, New Orleans, La. 

















- 


Ali lueen ets The (tid 


ey, Fredeciag large hatches of strong, lively 
ch ble to live through the uncertain 
of the first few weeks and develop into 
vigorous fowls it pays to feed and raise. Poultry- 
men tell us that the Queen is exceptional in this 
pect. A partons | Regulater and the proper. Ay ty of 
Maclstare re requi; the advantages 
Not a cheap machine, but ive8 in the — run. 


Queen Incubator Co., 176 Bryan Ave., Lincoin, Nebr. 


Latest Book Profitable Poultry. Finest 

published; 144 pages 210 pictures 
and beautiful color plates, Tells how to succeed with 
poultry, describes busy Poultry Farm with 53 pure- 
bred varieties. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 
bators, sprouters, etc. This great book only 5 cents, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda, lowa 








AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Tells everything about the fascinat- 
ingand profitable poultry industry. 
Issued monthly; 10 cents. We want 
you to know how good it is and will 
send it 6 months for 25¢ Order now. 
American Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il. 
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THE MAKER OF THE MOVIE 


ILLIAM. SHAKESPEARE _per- 

mitted a clock to strike in the days 
of Julius Cesar and let cannon roar in the 
time of good King John—one hundred and 
fifty years before cannon were first cast. 
He put a billiard-table in Queen Cleo- 
patra’s palace and let characters living in 
the reign of Henry the Second talk of 
printing. The “‘seacoast”’ of Bohemia and 
the ‘“‘island’”’ of Delphos show his con- 
tempt for geographical accuracy. And yet 
he is sometimes hastily termed the greatest 
English dramatist! Would a dramatist of 
to-day dare let Hector quote Aristotle, or 
a character of the period of Coriolanus refer 
airily to Cato and Alexander? If a ‘“‘lit- 
erary’’ dramatist might, the moving- 
picture dramatist—and he is not the 
writer of the scenario, but the director of 
the picture—would die with shame before 
he would permit such a blunder to find its 
way before the public. The film director 
not only demands reality, but an accuracy 
of detail as well that would astound the 
average film-goer. For while the ‘‘ten- 
cent customer,’ as Charles E. Van Loan 
remarks, “‘if the scenario calls for sand, 
wants sand for his money and will accept 


” 


no substitute,’ there are yet many things 
placed before him, and much toil spent on 
placing these things before him, which he 
does not in the least appreciate. ; 

In Collier's we are told of a film made 
in southern California, but supposedly laid 
in Colorado, of which a whole scene had to 
be made over, after the film was completed 
and the company disbanded, because a 
single palm-tree—native to California but 
not at all at home in its ‘‘Colorado”’ sur- 
roundings—had been overlooked and al- 
lowed to appear in one of the backgrounds. 
Mr. Van Loan heard the director responsi- 
ble for this bit of meticulousness giving 
loud .thanks because a newly received 
scenario called for ‘‘ Australia.”” Nothing 
in the, plot appealed (to him particularly, 
but ‘‘I won’t have to spend so much time 
dodging eucalyptus-trees. They grow in 
Australia, praise be!”? The director must 
every moment be watchful for impossibil- 
ities, anachronisms, and other absurdities, 
and many a good scene is spoiled and many 
a mile of film is thrown away because some 
little detail eluded his watchfulness. To 
the outsider these errors might seem laugh- 
able in the extreme, but the director rarely 
sees the joke. There are also times when 
the actors fail to see any humor in the oc- 
currence. One such is given us, as follows: 

One of the very best rough-and-tumble 
fights ever registered on film -was ruined 
by an inquisitive tame tapir. This tapir 
was part of the animal equipment of the 
plant, and earned a fat living by strolling 
through jungle-scenes in order to give them 
the proper tropical flavor. He was as tame 
as a sheep, had many friends among the 
actors and extra people, and roamed about 
at will, wiggling his long, flexible nose. 
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ing lotion. It protects the skin from 
the harmful effects of free alkali in 
shaving soaps. It relieves the sting 
caused by aclose shave or dull razor. 


Listerine is extensively imitated. 
When asafe, efficient and trustworthy 
antiseptic is needed, buy Listerine 
in the original bottle. Be assured 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D, 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


50 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAK 
IF FICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
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The scenario in question dealt with the 
frozen north,‘and the big climax was reached 
when the leading man and the heavy met 
in a miner’s cabin in Alaska, there to settle 
their differences with bare fists and as 
much of the furniture as they could lift. 

‘“Now, boys,” said the director, “this 
must be a real fight. If you pull a punch or 
fake a fall I'll make you do it over again. I 
want an honest-to-goodness fist-fight, and 
remember that you can’t register a punch 
unless you really take one. You’re both 
husky and can stand it, and if you get 
bunged up you can lay off for a few days. 
Give us a real scrap—something that they'll 
talk about when they go home. Now, 
this is the business of the seene—”’ 

The fight was rehearsed several times, 
with the violence soft-pedaled. It was to 
end with a smashing knoekdown, after 
which the victorious leading man was to sit 
upon his prostrate foe and, in the vernacu- 
lar, make him say “Uncle.” 

** All right—camera!”’ called the director 
when everything was ready. The battle 
began, and it was certainly a real one. 
Give a motion-picture actor a chance to 
play in a great scene and he may be trusted 
to make the most of it, even at the cost 
of physical discomfort—the picture’s the 
thing! 

The two big men fought all over the 
cabin, smashing the furniture, upsetting 
the table, and hammering each other in 
savage earnest. Both bore unmistakable 
marks of conflict when the director signaled 
for the knockdown blow, and the leading 
man sent it over without mercy, fairly 
on the point of the chin. Down went the 
unfortunate villain, actually stunned. At 
this precise instant a long, flexible nose 
appeared in the cabin door, and before 
any one could head him off the tame tapir 
came sniffing straight into the picture! The 
director lifted up his voice and wept, but 
his sorrow was a small thing beside that of 
the actors when they heard what he had 
to say. 

‘*Awfully sorry, boys, but you'll have 
to do the fight over again. . . . If it had 
been a wolf, now, or a polar bear even, 

. but that long-nosed outrage from 
the tropics, in an Alaska picture! It ean’t 
be done!” 

So the leading man and the heavy 
received temporary patching and first aid, 
and after a rest went at it again. They 
were somewhat lacking in steam, however, 
and the second fight was not as savage as 
the first. The director will always claim 
that his most sensational rough-and- 
tumble went for nothing because a con- 


founded tapir didn’t know enough to 
confine himself to the tropics where he 
belonged. 


Gordon Craig, one of the earlier post- 
declared the 
supermarionettes— 


impressionists of the stage, 
ideal actors to be 
creatures capable of expressing all that a 
express, but wholly under the 
control of the Mr. Craig’s 
director would be a very powerful person 
indeed. He would be supposed to create 
action, costumes, scenery, lighting, plot, 
lines, and everything else but the audience’s 
frame of He would be almost as 
powerful a person as a moving-picture 
director. There are some movie directors 
who are willing to let an actor interpret 
his own part, or at least to have some idea 


man may 
director. 


mind. 
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what share in the whole play is his. But 
there are others who believe that the more a 
film actor knows about his part, the worse 
for him and for the play. Under such men 
the actor hardly knows whether he is the 
hero or the villain. At a given time he is 
to appear at a certain place in a certain 
costume, and is thereupon told to ‘‘regis- 
ter’’ fear, idiotic pleasure, wrath, cruelty, 
dismay, injured innocence, or just plain 
heroism or villainy—and he does as he is 
told faithfully, instantaneously, and blindly, 
It is something like this: 

‘All right, Jack. . . . Come onin.... 
Now you see the letter on the table. . 


Now you pick it up.... Open the 
envelop and read. . . . There’s something 
in the letter that surprizes you! . . . Drop 


it and come down front. And so on, 
as long as the camera continues to click. 
How the elder Sothern made the play of 
‘*Lord Dundreary” out of his insignificant 
part in ‘‘Our American Cousin”? may be 
an inspiration to many actors, but it won't 
go in the movies. Mr. Sothern would fare 
badly, were he to come back and ‘“‘try 
that on.”” The writer tells us of the fate of 
one innocent juvenile who attempted 
He quotes the director himself 
claims that ‘‘the actor can’t see a thing but 


—who 


the scenes where he has the middle of the 


” 


stage.’’ This impresario continues: 


A few months ago I put on a four-reeler 
and hired a lad to do the juvenile—young 
George Whoozis. George wasn’t much, but 
neither was the part, because vealish love 
didn’t happen to be the strong interest in 
the picture—the moteef, if you get me. 
Young love was only a side-dish. The real 
theme was ree-venge—middle-aged revenge 

—and my young folk were just clothing- 
store dummies, drifting in every once in a 
while as relief. Nothing vital about ’em 
—and there wasn’t any reason why they 
should have been vital. 

Now, George is a nice boy—so pretty 
that you want to kick him every time you 
see him—with a brain about the size of a 
five-cent sponge, badly diseased with im- 
agination. I haven’t got a thing in the 
world against George, and I think that in 
time he’ll amount to something—say in 
eight or nine hundred years. Not before, 
tho. 

Well, somehow, somewhere, George got 
hold of a carbon copy of the seript of the 
story, and bent his gigantic one-cylinder 
intellect to the task of figuring out where 
the juvenile came in on the vital-interest 
thing. I couldn’t have done it on a bet, but 
George studied out a way to make that 
clothing-store dummy stand up. It was 
the first time I’d ever used George in any- 





thing, so there was a surprize coming to 
both of us. I got mine in his very first 
seene. 


I went ahead and outlined the business 
to George and the girl, and asked them to 
run through the action once. George balked. 

‘*Exeuse me, Mr. Whoozat,” says he, 
‘‘but do you really think that Percy should 
be played with such a light-comedy touch 
as that? Shouldn’t he be more—serious?”’ 

Well, sir, it took my breath away. I 
could only stand and look at him. While 
I was recovering from the shock, George 
went on to explain that, by adding a few 
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Of 250,000 Corporations in the United 
States, nearly one-half do not pay—Why? 


RECENT REPORT of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission shows that of 250,000 corporations in the 
United States, 100,000 have no net income what- 

ever. 90,000 make less than $5,000 a year, while only 
the remaining 60,000 make $5,000 a year and over. 

These striking figures exhibit a condition which has 
been going on for many years—and is in no way the 
result of any temporary outside influence. 


Business Education the Remedy 


According to Edward N. Hurley, Vice Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the remedy lies in standardizing business methods 
and systems and in teaching business men the great fundamental 
principals of organization and efficiency. Industrial Preparedness 
must be the watchword of the future. 

It is just these broad business principles, and the application of 
them to individual cases, that the Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
teaching to more than 35,000 men in America today. 

If you own a business, or ever hope to—or are now helping to 
run some other man’s business, our Modern Business Course and 
Service will help you to avoid the pitfalls which cause failure, and 
will direct your energy along the sound lines that lead to real success. 


This Course and Service is Based: Upon the 
Actual Experience of Thousands of 
Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and transmits to you through the 
Modern Business Course and Service the best thought and practice 
in modern business. It will give you a thorough and sound 
training in the fundamental principles underlying all departments of 
business—it will give you a knowledge that could be otherwise 
obiained only by years of bitter experience—f at all. 


How Men Make Good 


Daily there filter into headquarters in New York many intensively 
human-interest experiences: A billing clerk rises to be head ac- 
countant of his concern; a young bank clerk wins a $9,500 job; a 


subordinate is made assistant to the president by saving the firm 
$37,000 a year through one report; a general manager saves his firm 
from impending bankruptcy; a “copy-writer” rises to be advertising 
and sales manager. These are typical of hundreds of such cases, and 
one and all these men say this Course helped them win their success, 


Advisory Council 


On the advisory council are Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation ; John Hays Hammond, the famous engineer ; Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of Com- 
merce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business ” 


A careful reading of this 128-page book, “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,’’ which we will send you free, will repay you many times over. 
It will help measure what you know—what you don’t know, and 
what you should know—to make success sure. If you feel uncertain 
of yourself—-if you long for bigger responsibilities, power, influence, 
money—you can get out of this Course and Service a hundredfold 
what you put in. Write for the book—judge for yourself whether 
you can any longer afford not to take this course. Every business 
man with either a business or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read this book. You need send no money for it— 
simply the coupon below. . 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
158 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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. scenes and cutting out a few, Percy could " 

. have a secret sorrow and horn in on the a 

Serves More Pi eople in More Way. s than big stuff of the picture. He could discover he 
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. ; secret in his father’s past, thus becoming clot 
a combination of Sherlock Holmes, the- nen 

heart-bowed-down, and a rescuing angel the 
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machine all the way through. The 
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Edited by C. C. CHOYCE, B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S., and J. MARTIN BEATTIE, M.A., M.D., C.M. which included solitary confinement, beat- 

The most modern authority for all who need a sound and comprehensive knowledge of ings, isolation, silence, spying, favoritism, Hi 
present-day surgery. Written by surgeons and pathologists who are actively engaged in and many other equally unpleasant things. quen 
teaching and in practise, every one of the 50 contributors being an acknowledged spec ialist ss s to hi 
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It indicates the lines of operative procedure, but in place of detailed descriptions of various prison surreptitiously and made his way to 
operations, it gives much valuable pathological, symptomatological and diagnostic data. New York. There friends met him, and he “y 

: °° oe was provided with sure means of escape. was i 
For the Family Physician For the Specialist For the Student ee 
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Three volumes with 3,000 text pages which contain 64 chapters describing the pathology, diagnosis, prognosis, prison, and possibly eight years more. He took 
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Tough Tony Mareno, who on New- 
year’s day walked out of Sing Sing Prison, 
walked back into prison the next night. 

Safe in New York, with a new suit of 
clothes and $150 in cash in his pocket and 
an automobile waiting to take him out of 
the city en route to the West, he changed 
his mind when Harry Volasky, Warden 
Thomas Mott Osborne’s valet, found him 
in his hiding-place. 

“Tony, this will hurt the boss. 
awful about it,’’ Volasky said. 

**Does he?”’ 

**He does. 

““On the level, 
he want me to?” 

““He sure does.” 

“Then, by God, 
back with a ‘screw. 

“All right, Tony, we'll go back together.” 

The two were in a room not far from 
the Brooklyn Bridge. There Volasky left 
him to notify Dick Richards, secretary 
to the warden, and other former prisoners 
who are interested in making the Welfare 
system a success. Richards and several 
others at once called on Mareno and told 
him that he was doing right in going back. 
To them he explained that he would never 
have tried to escape had he realized what it 
meant. 

‘*When Mr. Osborne left the prison the 
whole world went black,” he said. ‘‘He 
was the only man who ever gave me a 
square deal. He’s been a father to me. 
I'll go back, boys, if I have to go to the 
chair for it. 

‘*T suppose I was a fool, but when | 
read in the papers that Riley had said Mr. 
Osborne would not be allowed to come: to 
the prison, again I just had to quit. 

“T was mad all through just to think 
that a lot of dogs and skunks could make 
trouble for such a man, who was giving 
his life up to help us fellows.” 

After Richards left to telephoné Mr. 
Osborne in Auburn more than twenty of 
Tony’s old friends—many of whom are 
ex-convicts now making good in New 
York—ealled on him and repeated the 
advice given him by Volasky and Richards. 
Among them were men whose names stand 
high in the criminal hall of fame. 

‘*Before God,” said one of them, an ex- 
gang leader, ‘‘I never thought any of us 
would ever have a hand in sending a man 
back; but, Tony, it is the only thing to do. 
It’s up to you. Say the word and we'll 
help you make your getaway. You can 
make it clean. But if you listen to us 
you'll go back.” 


He feels 


You ought to go back.” 
do you think so? Does 


I'll go! 


9 


But I won’t go 


His reasons for leaving and his subse- 
quent change of heart Mareno explained 
to his friend on The Tribune as the train 


carried him back to jail: 


**T had seven years in hell in prison. I 
was in Sing Sing, in Auburn, in Clinton, and 
back to Sing Sing again, before Osborne 
came, on this sentence. I was a young, 
healthy fellow when I went in. I was half 
starved, beaten, and tortured under the old 
system. I bear the marks of beatings on 
my body now. This scar on my face they 
took sixteen stitches in. I got that in the 
prison. I was going to kill the man who 
did it, but when Tom came I forgave: him 
and shook hands. 

““T was erazy when I read that Tom 
was gone, and wasn’t coming back. I had 
only two years to go, out I’d rather be dead 
than do them under the old ‘screws.’ I 
was going to North Dakota, where I have 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 





One Policy 


One System 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 
world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





Cracks the Shell —Protects the Kernel 


It is easy to have WHOLE nut meats with this 


new culinary accessory. A dainty, useful nut 
cracker which some i ‘breaks the shell and 
serves the meat whole, tasty and economical. 

Krak-A-Nut’’ is the ideal cracker to use at the 
dinner table. Heavy nickel-plated $1.00 each; 
silver-plated $2.50 each. At your dealer's or 
sent postpaid anywhere on receipt of express or 
post office money order. 

“*Krak-A-Nut’’ Company 

302 Title Guaranty Bldg. St. Louis, U. §. A. 











WANTED ID FA Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 

prizes offered for inventions. 

Our four books sent tree. Patents secured or fee returned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 












Send 2 Cents 


in U.S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you free a starch-finished 


SAMPLE COLLAR 
State size and which style wanted 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR C0., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
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This Offer Saves $7.00 For Every Preacher 


on this 


Time-Saving Aid to More 


Successful Preaching 


The Church is increasing the responsibilities of her Pastors. Preach- 
ing is but one of his duties. He must organize and support societies, 
keep up with his parish calling, perhaps work off a mortgage, and do a 
thousand other things which steal time from his sermon writing. His 
urgent need is for a method of time-saving that will not lower the 
quality of his sermons—a source of suggestion and inspiration that will 
enable him to get the most out of the time he spends in this work. That 
method is now available in this fine twelve-volume set.— 


The Sermon Bible 











OF ITS KIND 
IN EXISTENCE 


The Preacher Chooses His Text 


and turns immediately to THE SERMON BIBLE and to the particular verse he has 
chosen. He finds outlines of the best sermons ever given on the text by the greatest 
Preachers. He finds the most suggestive excerpts from the best homiletic literature 
of this generation. He finds a wonderful bibliography referring him to the very page 
of other works where he will find help in building a sermon upon this text. There is 
laid before him a condensation to its vital points of all that has been ably said on the 
text. The 


4,800 Sermon Outlines—24,000 Homiletic References 


included in this work give access to the best thoughts of our greatest Preachers of ail 
denominations. Every Pastor likes to know how others have handled the text he 
chooses. This does not risk plagiarism. It is a stimulus to independent thinking. 


Talk Over the Text With Phillips Brooks 


or Henry Ward Beecher or Alexander Maclaren, or with others of the many Masters 
of the Pulpit who have helped to form this work. Every sermon quoted has actually 
been delivered and is followed by the name of its author. Each one has been sub- 
jected to a keen, logical analysis, the main points selected, and the most striking and 
essential thoughts effectively presented. The texts are arranged in natural order 
from Genesis to Revelations. Twenty-four blank pages are bound into the back of 
each volume for notes. Here is a valuable assistant for whose suggestion, information, 
and inspiration every hard-pushed minister will be grateful. 


A 40% Cut in Price AValuable Guarantee 


In order to clean out the small balance | of satisfaction goes with 
of this edition from our stock room, where every set of these books. 
we need the space to take care of our new | [f you find them in any 
publications, we are offering an unusual | way unsatisfactory, — 
reduction of $7 from the regular price of | return them to us 
$18. This special price of $11 makes the | within fve days 
cost less than $1 per volume. Purchase and the ‘ull 
is made even easier by the amount » you 

have paid will 

mall, y rayments : hs 

of $1 down and $1 per month. Only once in oe eee, 
agreat while do circumstances make pos- } pon to-day 
sible a big bargain like this for the fortu- | to exam- 
nate ones who take adwantage of it. The | ett 
few cents a day that this set will cost will | sisre 
seem insignificant when its value has been 
demonstrated in your study. 


Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 


354 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Please send 
me, prepaid, at sour special 
price of $11.00, THESERMON 
BIBLE in 12 volumes, cloth 
bound. I enclose initial pay- 
ment of $1.00 and agree to pa 
$1.00 per month until I have paid 
$11.00 in all. If the books are not 
satisfactory, I may return them to 
you within five days and you agree to 
refund my payments in full 


L. D. 1-15-16 
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friends, and then to Alaska. Now I sup- 
pose I will have to do those two years and 
the other six of my sentence besides. 

“You see, my sentence was ten to 
sixteen years. They will probably give 
me another bit for leaving, and I don’t care, 
so long as it helps Osborne and the other 
men in the prison.” 

In the prison office Mareno was greeted 
by Dr. Kirchwey, for whom he had acted 
as valet since Osborne’s departure. 

“Tony,” said his Warden, ‘‘I’m afraid 
I'll have to ask you to make my bed.” 

‘Warden, I’m sorry. Forgive me,” 
Tony. 

“That’s all right,” said the official. 
*‘Go up-stairs and do your work.” 

“This,” said Mr. Dorner, who has been 
in Sing Sing for twenty-three years, ‘‘is 
the most remarkable thing that has ever 
happened here. It could not have hap- 
pened under the old conditions.” 

“It just shows,” said Dr. Kirchwey, 
“what the new system will do. It is a 
demonstration of the power of the new sys- 
tem to aid men in doing right.” 

When, by Dr. Kirchwey’s orders, word 
was sent through the prison that Tony 
had returned, the gray old walls resounded 
with cheers. 


said 





WHEN THE MEXICAN KETTLE 
BOILS OVER 

N Nogales, where Private Littles, of 

the United States Regulars, was killed 
on November 26, the boundary-line be- 
tween Mexico and this country is repre- 
sented by “‘International Street,’’ a reason- 
ably wide thoroughfare that splits with 
startling precision the rather straggling 
twin city. Over this street, not long ago, 
the Mexican problem was poised in most 
uncertain equilibrium. In Nogales, Sonora, 
where life at its calmest is an opera-bouffe 
affair of noise and ostentation, there was a 
looting in progress. The Villistas were 
retiring, and the ceremony was observed 
by the Yaquis, as usual, with an orgy of 
wanton plundering, beginning with the 
Chinese shops and working up as far as 
time and terrorism permitted. In No- 
gales, Arizona, just across the street, where 
existence is liable to flow quietly and deep, 
and “‘everybody takes everybody else across 
the street for a whispered conversation 
about the weather,” the silence was more 
profound than usual. A thin line of khaki- 
clad United States soldiers fringed the road. 
They were astonishingly quiet, as tho await- 
ing some hoped-for occurrence. They had 
waited many times before, but this time 
the luck might be better. 

The claim that a “‘watched pot never 
boils” is an exaggeration. On this occasion 
the Mexican kettle did boil over. While it 
did not seethe long enough to satisfy the 
line of ‘‘Gringoes”’ stretched from hill to 
hill along the border, it was yet able to 
result in a somewhat more respectful at- 
titude toward the United States on the 
part of the Yaquis. Mr. Clair Kenamore, 
a writer on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
happened to be in Nogales on November 
26, and describes entertainingly the flare- 
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up that cleared the border at this point 
and gratified the aspirations of a few long- 
suffering American army officers. The 
trouble started, he points out, because the 
Mexicans had come to believe that the 
calm, undemonstrative American soldiers 
were lacking in courage and manliness. In 
the Sunday magazine of this newspaper 
we read that— 


For two or three years the Mexicans had 
been daring them to fight, but they never 
had fought. It was good sport to stand 
before the line, wave a rifle and dare them 
to come out and fight. It was inadvisable, 
Mexican officers said, to shoot these cow- 
ardly Americans, but it had been done. 

Occasionally on this day, a faint-hearted 
Villista would edge up near the line and 
suddenly snatch off his belt of cartridges 
and throw away his rifle. Then, with both 
hands high in air, he would dash across the 
line and surrender himself a prisoner. 

One rotund Mexican soldier, too rotund 
for such an enterprise, drunker or braver 
than the rest, finally shot at the American 
soldiers. Nothing happened. The Ameri- 
ean soldiers, lying on their bellies, were 
waiting the order to fire. 

Knabenshue, who is intelligence officer 
and did not have any particular business 
there, wanted to take a squad across the 
line and arrest the shooter. Colonel Sage 
would not permit this. He expected to 
violate his orders to a certain degree, as 
to shooting across the line, but he did not 
wish to go the extent of invasion. 

The men who lay nearest the officers 
could hear the talk and knew the order to 
fire would come soon, and their rifles 
moved slowly, like needles of a compass, 
the point being the fat, loud soldier who 
had fired at them. Some other Mexicans 
fired casually, up in the air or American- 
ward, and Colonel Sage decided it time to 
do something. 

“*Everybody pick out a man, and be sure 
it is somebody who is shooting,’”’ he said. 

The fat man took another shot at the 
Gringoes. 

‘* Kill that man,” said Frier to the silent 
men on the ground, whose magnetized 
rifles had not departed from their lodestone. 

‘*Fire,’”’ said Colonel Sage. 

The fat soldier fell back silent, with two 
bullets through his head and one through 
his body. The firing kept up for fifteen 
minutes, then died down. Every Mexican 
soldier in sight was dead. Others were in 
flight or in hiding. 

The firing had started in the middle of 
the town and rippled, pop, pop, pop, up 
the lines in both ways, 100 yards to the 
foot of the steep hills which wall in Portrero 
Arroya, which holds the two towns, and 
had spluttered up the hills, like the fuse of 
a Fourth-of-July firecracker. After the 
firing had ceased, there suddenly came a 
revival on Titcomb’s Hill. It was Obre- 
gon’s advance, led by Colonel Cardenas, 
but no one knew that. They had seen the 
negro cavalrymen and, taking them for 
Villistas, opened fire. The cavalrymen re- 
turned the fire with enthusiasm. 

A machine-gun outfit and a mountain 
battery brought in hot haste from Douglas, . 
was just off the train. The long line of 
cavalry winding up from the south looked 
wonderfully like reenforeements for the 
snipers who had been working in the town. 
There was no delay. The magnificent 
Missouri mules at a gallop whipt the guns 
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that every detail which makes these watches fam- 

ous for timekeeping has been met. ) 
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Watches 


The watch shown here is a popular Extra-Thin Chesterfield 
17 extra-fine jewels; Adjusted to three positions. { 
Finely finished and closely timed in case at factory. Complete 
in 14K Solid Gold case and beautiful leather box, $55.00— 
Other Chesterfields $17.50, $25.00, $37.50, $65.00 and $100.00. 


There is also a wide variety of other South Bend Watches to select from 
including Studebaker Railroad Grades and Ladies’ Dainty Models, You 
may have your choice of many unusually artistic cases and dials, Ora 
South Bend movement cun be fitted to your own case. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH CoO. 
41 Studebaker Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Send . 
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Toasted 


Bran 


Flakes 


(A Natural Laxativ’ 
The Whole of the Wheat Bran 
thoroughly cooked and sterlia: 


by 2 6 ess of 


yor find Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Bran Flakes more accept- 
able in every way for your bran bread, 
muffins or as a laxative cereal. Pre- 
pared by the new method of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co.,Battle Creek, 
Mich. Look for this signature. 











Instant Information 





| Compact On War, Peace, Commerce, Law, 


Ready Medicine, History, Philosophy, etc. 
Reliable —Every Branch of Knowledge— 
THE NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY 
80,000 things explained — words, phrases, etc. 1,200 
illustrations, 6,000 tables of synonyms. 

Octavo, cloth, $1.50; with Thumb-Notch Index, $1.80. 
by mail $1éc. extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Read HOW TO LIVE 


A book of modern, practical rules for healthful 
living, by, Prof. Irving Fisher and Dr. Eugene 
L. Fisk, in collaboration with The Life Exten. 
sion Institute, Inc. © ‘ood. 





















ors on Air, 


Poisons, Activity, General Hygiene, etc., 
% comprehensive guide- for 

making healthful the individual and 
home life of the average family. 










“*The latest and best presentation 
of individual hygiene and that care of 
the personal and family health that is the 
most necessary duty.’’—Hvening News, 
Buffalo. 

“*Here are over 300 pages full of practical ad 

vice from the most expert of men in that line. . . . 
Its work seems practical and sure to result in great 
wood.’’— The Citizen, Brooklyn. 

Cloth Bound, Illustrated, $1.00; by mail $1.12 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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Let N Oo Day 
| Lack Bran 


Try some bran food every day 
for a week. You will never forget 
the results. 

Bran is Nature's laxative. 

If it brings good cheer serve it 
daily, as doctors now advise. It’s 
a vital part of right living. 

One way is Pettijohn’s Food— 
a luscious morning dainty. These 
soft wheat flakes hide 25 per cent 
unground bran. And it’s unground 
bran you need. 

Fifty other dainties can be made 
from Pettijohn’s Flour—bread, muf- 
fins, pancakes, etc. So every day— 
perhaps every meal—can bring 
some form of bran. 

Prove to yourself how this wards 


off dull days. 


Pettijohns 


Breakfast Food 


Rolled Wheat with Bran Flakes 


A morning delicacy made from soft 
wheat, and hiding 25 per cent of bran. 
Price, 15 cents per package. 

Pettijohn’s Flour— White flour mixed 
> with special bran flakes. Contains 25 per 
cent of bran. Use like Graham flour. 
Price 25 cents per large package. 

Grocers sell both. The Flour package 
has some perfect recipes. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Makers—Chicago (1148) ; 


PRIS 














How to Develop Power and Personality, by 
Grenville Kleiser, a forceful, clean-cut 
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O. Brastow, formerly of Yale, gives you practical in- 
cess by devel- oping your 
$1.25 net; postage r2c. 
SAVE Your Face 
3-in-One absolutely Prevents 
this beforeand after shaving: 
If an “‘ordinary”’ razor, oil strop, too. en 


book, with introduction by Dr. Lewis 
structions on how to control 
others and achieve suc- 
P' 
Speaking Power, Voice, Style, Conversation, Mind, and 
ody. 12mo, cloth, 443 pp. 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
ust causes razor dullness. 
rust on the minute 
wnr razor blade, Always do 
ve 
Draw blade between thumb and 
forefinger moistened with a little StaSes. 
—strop and have the most luxurious hate "of 
all your life. Oil blade again before putting 


way, 

3-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 
Trial size, 10c; 3-o0z., 25c; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, "Be. 
FRE Generous sample and scientific 
——=**Razor Saver’’ circular. 

3-IN-ONE. OIL COMPANY 

42 KAR. Broadway, New York City 
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around the crooked road to the top of Tit- 
comb’s Hill. The pieces were slashed 
around into position, every man breathless 
but in his place—when a bugle called 
“Cease firing.” I am told that a lieuten- 
ant wept, and that another officer, who 
never before had beén considered particu- 
larly gifted, excited the admiration of all 
by the ease and flow of his profanity. 
Army men differentiate but little be- 
tween Villa’s men and Carranza’s. They 
know the Mexican soldiers as the fellows 
who have been sniping Americans for four 
years, and at whom they have been for- 
bidden to fire. Here had been a chance for 
which they had pined, and it was ‘‘ busted”’ 
at the last moment. It was disheartening. 





PRESIDENTIAL PROMPTNESS 


R. WILSON, it is said, values prompt- 
4 ness highest of the minor virtues. 
Certain it is that he once scolded a dele- 
gation from the New Jersey legislature for 
being two minutes late for an appointment 
with their Governor. And there is another 
story of him relating an occurrence of his 
Presidential term. Traveling from Phila- 
delphia to Washington, the President’s 
train was stalled a mile north of Baltimore. 
The President had an appointment at. the 
White House for a conference on an inter- 
national matter, but "apparently there was 
nothing to do but miss the appointment. 
The 


wise. 


President, however, thought other- 
Leaping down from his car, he began 
walking hastily on toward Baltimore, to 
the capital. He 


and arrived finally 


find a quicker way to 
succeeded in this, 


James Hay, Jr., 


on 
the minute. writing in 
The American Magazine, quotes one of the 
President’s secretaries as declaring that 

“There never has been in Washington a 
man who was so marvelously, I might say 
incredibly, punctual day in and day out. 
He is not only punctual himself, but he 
requires punctuality others. If a 
man is ever late once for an appointment 
the the 


President ever forgets it... Mr. Hay goes 


from 


with President, neither he nor 


on to say: 


When Mr. Wilson first came to Wash- 
ington, senators and members of the House 
of Representatives tried to follow their old 
system of taking up as much of a Presi- 
dent’s time as possible. They were 
tonished to find that the thing could not be 
done. Unless the matters on which they 
called and for which they had made ap- 
pointments were of unusual importance, 
each conference was expected to last any- 
where from three to five minutes. At the 
end of the allotted time, Mr. Tumulty 
would walk into the President’s private 
office, and the President would rise to his 
feet and say: 

‘*Now you may be sure that this will be 
looked into.” 

There was no way of refusing to accept 
that polite dismissal. After: each one had 
departed, Mr. Wilson, who is himself an 
expert stenographer—so expert that a 
page from his note-book is as clear and 
clean-cut as a piece of engraving—would 
make a shorthand note of the ealler’s busi- 
At the end of each day he would go 


as- 


ness. 
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through the note-book and give directions 
or dictate letters, dismissing the day’s 
work. These rules he follows to-day. 


Even breakfast is unswervingly a fixt 
feast, beginning every day at eight o’clock 
promptly. Most men who aim for punc- 
tuality strive'to make the most of every 
President Wilson does 
You might be five 


quarter of an hour. 
not scorn the minutes. 
minutes late to breakfast and the heavens 

however, 
At 8:55— 


would not fall. Your President, 


is not so lenient with himself. 


not ‘‘about nine”’ or ‘‘ when I finish break- 
fast’ —Mr. Wilson’s personal secretary 
takes down the President’s answers to 


important letters of the day before. At 
ten he is at his desk in his private office at 
the White House, and for a half an hour 
such routine as may be is disposed 

Then come the appointments, cut down, as 
has been said, to the minimum. Luncheon 
is at one. At two he is ready to meet 
tourists or hold a longer conference with 
some member of the Cabinet or a foreign 
After that 


is at seven. 


diplomat. comes recreation. 
Dinner ‘And so to bed’’— 
invariably between ten and midnight. 
There are two qualities in the President 
that run so closely with his punctuality 
that they These 
are his accuracy and his constant openness 
These three are his principal 


can hardly be omitted. 


of mind. 
‘‘working habits.’’ Of his accuracy the same 


secretary is quoted as saying: 


He generally keeps on his desk in the 
White House study four accurately ar- 
ranged piles of documents. Several times 
he has said to me when he was over here 
in the White House offices: ‘‘Go over to 
my study desk. The paper we want you 
will find in the pile nearest my seat on the 
right-hand end of the desk. It is the fifth 
from the top.’’ And always, when I went 
after it, I found that he knew exactly 
where it was; he was never at fault. 

His exactness, accuracy, and memory are 
marvelous. He is a man who does many 
things for himself. He files all his important 
papers with his own hands in a filing-case 
just back of his chair in the White House 
study. Each day, and each evening, when 
he has finished using his pen, he takes a 
piece of chamois-skin from a_ particular 
drawer in his desk, wipes the pen clean and 
returns the chamois-skin and the pen to 
the drawer where they belong. He is so 
exact he can tell whether anybody has 
moved anything on his desk during his 
absence. 


The President is described as a person 
who is always looking for new information 
and who never fails to welcome and give it 
his instant attention. We read: 

There are those who believe that he does 
all his own thinking, makes up his mind, and 
clings to his decision against all argument 
and importunity. As a refutation of this, 
an observer told me of a scene in which 
the chairman of a House Committee in 
charge of an important piece of legislation 
had a talk with the President in an effort 
to change the Presidential mind in regard 
to a certain paragraph in the bill. The 
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Automobile and commercial vehicle manufac- 
pa turers with names known as household words 
Re throughout the world are equipping their pleasure 
ke cars and trucks with the 


DIAIE Magneto 


i 20th Century Ignition 

ue They could have adopted cheaper ignition 
systems but they have refused to profit at the ex- 
pense of their reputations.—Co/one/ Dixie. 


SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
(All Splitdorf features are fully covered by patent or patents pending) 
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Hardware 


e Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., NewYork 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 











A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Everyone 
o Writes 


A. LL. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. has discovered a process of making a_new 
hind of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
Powdrpaint. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and all that is required is cold water to make a paint 
weather proof, fire proof and durable for outside or 
inside painting. It is the cement principle applied 
to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about 
one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 129 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dollars, 
Write to-day 





Look at these bargains! Typewriters Rebuilt in our own 

Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 

Unaderwoods $25 to $70 Royals $25 to $65 

L. 0. Smith $30 to $355 Olivers 220 to $45 
new No. 2 Smith Premiers 345 

Special this month 
Remington Visible No. 10, $38.50 
We have others, of course. Send for catalogue describ- 
jng them. Branch offices in p principal « cities. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 
—— thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! sisi: tise 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “Hew to Get Your 
Patent.’ * RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171. Washington, D. C. 








Think of some 





Pe D> Pe > C> > b> fi > 


INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


hur-on 


EYEGLASSES-SPECTACLES 


Look for the name "Shur-on"in the bridge 
E.KIRSTEIN SONS & CC 


Rochester, N.Y Est. i864. 








member of Congress had declared, before 
going to the White House: 
“There’s no use in my going. I can’t 


change his mind. Nobody can.” 

After the representative had talked 
twelve or fifteen minutes, giving his side 
of the argument, Mr. Wilson sprang up, 
put his hand on his shoulder, and said: 

““My dear sir, you need say nothing 
more. I’m convinced that you are right 
and I was wrong.” 





THE OBSOLESCENT IRISH JARVEY 


E who has not balanced precariously 

upon the slippery and narrow seat 
of an “‘outside-car’” as it rattled over 
Dublin cobblestones does not realize what 
a revolution in the picturesque life of that 
city and the surrounding countryside is im- 
plied in the news, lately given out by The 
that the “car 


” 


Irish Times, and its inimi- 
table driver, the Dublin jarvey, are surely 
and none too slowly becoming extinct. 
The auto, fell reaping instrument of Prog- 
ress, has been cutting wide swathes in the 
number of the patrons of these historic 
Each more of 
them drop off and disappear, 


vehicles. year more and 
and an in- 
of the 
taking their places. 
all who, 
even if they have not risked their lives in 

have watched with 
light its giddy, 


Dublin § streets; 


creasing number of other ‘‘cars”’ 


gasoline variety are 


The outside-car will be missed by 


ever-recurrent de- 
racketing progress about 


and even more will be 


missed the jarvey, who, as a type of Irish- 


man, is unforgetable to those who knew 


him at his best. Irishmen all over the 


declares the editor of The Christian 
Monitor, 


these two with a deep regret, 


world, 
Science will regard the passing of 
and ‘‘the 
Irish countryside would seem strange, in- 
deed, if the traveler, as he walked along 
the road to the town 
the f 
him, or saw one roll round a bend in the 
r the 


‘beyant,’ never heard 


familiar sound of the car overtaking 


road ’’; and if he were never to hea 


jarvey’s blarneying tones, saying: 


‘‘Agh! a splendid serew, yer honor, and 
not a bit a malice in him—run the legs aff 
anything he will an’—that’s right, yer 
honor, do you now be holding on to what’s 
behind yeh—shure it’s a trifle awkward for 
a stranger when it do come to turning 
corners—Aar-rupp there! Is it fallin’ on 
me ye’d be? Whoa now! gently, gently. 
Agh! sure that’s nothin’, just a trifle of 
high spirits, or maybe he was seein’ some- 
thin’ over there by the big tree. They do 
be seein’ and thinkin’ the most ondacent 
things, surely.” It is hard to imagine the 
Irish jarvey becoming a chauffeur. 

The stories told of him are legion. The 
journey fron the boat to the castle had 
been a bewildering one. Corners had been 
turned recklessly on one wheel, the little 
serew had raced at a preposterous pace to 
the accompaniment of a much-wielded 
whip, which cracked enough, but never 
touched her, and now the fare stood on the 
pavement, and having pulled himself to- 
gether had proffered what he thought the 
amount due. 


‘An’ what’s this? After all I’ve done for 
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DRI- Shoe Waterproofing I 


You will forget rubbers—but 
you can’t forget Dri-Foot. 
It bars out rain and slush 
whether you think of it or 
not. 









Just try one can — 
and you will never be 
without it again. Put it 
on old shoes—put it on 
new, whatever they cost. 
It makes them wear 
longer and they'll shine 
just as good as ever. 


Positive 
Protection 
Against 
Wet Feet 


Two or three applications last all season. 
Guaranteed for black or tan—light or heavy 1 Oc 







shoes. 
At shoe, drug, grocery, or hardware \} 

stores, or mailed postpaid for 10c. \ 7 
The Fitz Chemical Company ; 


602 Broad Street Phillipsburg, N. J. 













tomers Sontity to quality. 
from, 1- 

asked. pa ight 
WM. GALLOWAY Lome ay Sf 
x 3085 WATERLOO, Iowa © 


Prices oO 
at’s usually 

















SEAT 

give immediate relief to tired, aching 
y feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 
arches. Re lie ve and prevent 
feet. Write for Booklet and FRE 

10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-A Reade St., N.Y, 









monary ® Nathan xecaeos Arch Support 





View of arch 
cut with knife. 


20 Packets Seeds—I0c, 


We want every reader to test ‘“‘HARRIS SEEDS THAT 
HUSTLE.”’ Send l0c. now—before you forget for this mam- 
moth collection. We send you 20 separate packets finest 
varieties—one each—of Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Cress, Muskmelon, Watermelon, 
Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, 
Tomato, Mixed Poppies, Giant Cosmos, Double Jap 
Calendula and Children’s Botanical Garden, a curiosity 
collection of flower seeds. With this collection -we send 
rebate check for llc. and big catalog of world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 170 Main St., Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 








= ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE 


depends largely upon yourself. Self-Culture, by Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, will give you just the he Ip you need in 
your intellectual, phy: sic a and moral development. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 









Does the Melting Pot—Melt? 
THE 


immigration 
Problem 


(Third Revised Edition) 
By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York University, and 

W. JETT LAUCK, A.B., formerly Asst. Prof. of 
Economics in W "ashington and Lee University. 
Both were members of U.S. Immigration Commission. 

Is immigration raising or lowering the standards of 
American life? 

Shallimmigration be further restricted? 

If so, who shall be excluded? 

What is the general adaptability, desirability, and 
value of the types of prospective citizens from the 
various nations, such as Russia, France, Ireland, 
Italy, Germany, Spain, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
Austria-Hungary, etc., etc., throughout the list of 
countries from which immigrants come? 
_ These and hundreds of other questions are answered 
in this new edition. 

Cloth, Octavo, 406 Pages. $1.75 net; by Mail $1.90 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Fils Coal Cost 


yeh?” -The inevitable question, and then 
in reply to a further question—‘‘ Done 
for yeh. Shure I’ve done more for yeh 
than anny one man ever did for yeh. 
Haven't I driven yeh from the boat to this 
place without an axle-pin in the wheel, and 
it might have been off anny single minute?” 
Again it is difficult to see the chauffeur 
in him. 

Yet, the outlook, it must be confest, is 
not hopeful. The completeness with which 
the taxi has replaced the “‘hansom” and 
the ‘‘growler”’ on the London streets shows 
how inevitable is the trend toward the ac- 
ceptance of the most rapid mode of transit. 
The car may still claim ascendeney in 
Dublin for many years to come, yet its ulti- 
mate supersession by the taxi would seem to 
be inevitable. Unlike the cab, however, 
whether two-wheeler or four-wheeler, the 
outside-car is. likely to remain in use in- 
definitely as a pleasure-vehicle. One must 
be thankful, therefore, for small mercies; 
but when the day comes that one has aec- 
tually to search for a car in Dublin, it will 
mark an epoch in her history that has few 
parallels, 





INTERNATIONAL GOSSIP 
HE confidentially inclined shop-girl, 
with her ‘‘he sez” and ‘‘she sez’? and 
“*T sez, sezzeye,”’ has long amused us, and 
now comes her international counterpart, 
Under a London 
date-line we read in our morning news- 


the “‘special dispatch.” 


paper that the London Mail’s corre- 
spondent in Bern has received word from 
Rome that a report in Shanghai gives 
authenticity to the rumor that the city of 
Rio de Janeiro is honeycombed with French 
spies. That this is no exaggeration is proved 
by the Louisville Courier-Journal, whose 
editor presents an interesting collection of 
recent gossip of the ‘‘special dispatchers”: 

The Journal des Débats publishes a 
dispatch from Milan which says a great 
demonstration of working people in Berlin, 
caused by scarcity of food, was quelled by 
the German troops. The information was 
received in Milan from Bern. The killed 
numbered 200 or more. 

The Cologne Gazette publishes a dis- 
patch from Constantinople conveying the 
information that the Nizam of Hyderabad 
has been deposed because he would not, 
as Moslem Prince, head a holy war in- 
augurated by the Turk and the German 
in the interest of Kultur. 

Figaro, of Paris, publishes a telegram 
from Geneva that the German drive in the 
Balkans is not vhe success that the Berlin 
press has pretended it has been. 

From Singapore, the Berlin Tageblatt 
learns that there is a serious rebellion in 
Bengal against British authority in south- 
ern India. 

A dispatch from London tells of it hav- 
ing been ascertained in Amsterdam that 
the German food-supply is about at an end 
and that the Kaiser must sue for peace on 
anybody’s terms before spring. 

That Austria will arrange, if she can, 
for a separate peace, is learned by the 
Tribuna of Rome, through advices from 
Madrid. 

That Egypt is in open, and probably 
successful, revolt is news that comes to a 
i gy paper from its correspondent at 
<.den,. 
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FEED. 


ILLIAMSON 


NEW-FEED 


(SS DERFEED 


je Cbetel-Ret—t mr. Bale l-let OE 5 at 





radiation surfaces. Fire is never chilled, because there are no feed doors to open. There is no smoke, soot 


ts are all ¢ 


significance to you of a letter like this 


It is indeed truly remarkable how comfortably it has heated my home during this 
long and trying winter, on what, on a conservative basis, I should say would be about half 
what I have formerly expended on other furnaces with less favorable results. ‘ 
(Signed) Jas. S. Copeland, 98 Murray St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Cut In Half 


4 to% Guaranteed Saved 
The UNDERFEED Way 


You can’t fail to get the real money 










—one among thousands of such 
others telling of more and better 
heat for less money the New-Feed 
UNDERFEED way. It’s mighty 
interesting: 

*Tn all my years as a householder I 
have never taken care of a furnace that 
requires less labor than the UNDER- 










Save Your Coal Money Likewise 


All this comfort and saving is due to the 
scientific principle of combustion of the 
ew-Feed UNDERFEED. Coal is fed from 

. The clean, live fire is always on top 

—in direct contact with the most effective 


since they must pass UP through the fire. 





or gas, because these valuable heat 


Easy to Handle 


A boy of twelve can handle the New-Feed UN- 
DERFEED with every success. A few easy. strokes 
of the operating lever from a standing position, and 
the fire pot is replenished with coal. And the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper grades 
of coal as effectively as others burn the costlier 
grades. No clinkers—no partly burned coal. 
Everything burned to clean white ashes—and few 
of them. 


This cut-out view of the 

New-Feed UNDERFEED 
—_— 
Furnace shows how it burns 
coal on the*‘candle’’ principle. 
Fuel is fed from below. Clean, 
effective flame always on top. 
All smoke, gas and dirt trans- 
formed into heat. No 
waste. 





IS 
<y ;, DEALERS! Let us tell you about the New-Feed UNDER- 
i FEED and our new proposition. Both are \° ; 


Ask For Free Book 


It iscalled “From Overfed to Underfeed.” Solves 
many a heating problem for you. It's free. No ob- 
ligation. Just send the coupon today—NOW, 
Remember, a saving of 4% to % coal cost is actu- 
ally Guaranteed the New-Feed UNDERFEED 
‘way— a guarantee backed by a million dollar concern. 

The Williamson Heater Co. 
(Formerly the Peck-Williamson Co.) 
327 West Fifth A » Cinci ti, Ohio 


SES See Se aa Se i all 


i The Williamson Heater Co., 327 W. Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. & 
I Tell me how to cut my coal bills from 14 to 3g § 
i with a Williamson New-Feed. 


Wes Altannngegran Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark X after System interested in) 



















Name 
4 Address 
i My Dealer's Name is 














(= That Boy 


of Yours 


—IS HE A PAYING INVESTMENT? If you 
have done the square thing by him, his maintenance 
and education, up to 20 years of age, has cost you in 

SH some $2000 to $2500. Is he a paying 
investment? Just one thing may wreck him as quickly 
as_a_ big defalcation would wreck a bank. Yes, 
DRINK WILL DO IT. Prof. A. A. Hopkins 
makes all this clear on a Dollar and Cents basis in his 


new book ‘Profit and Lossiu Man.” “A word 
in season™ may save you and your boy great sorrow 
and loss. Get this new, practical book. Read it! 


r2mo, cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


SUPERSTITION IN MEDICINE 

A history of the erroneous ideas and fanciful beliefs with regard 
to sickness and its cure, that have prevailed in the world from the 
days of ancient Rome to the present time. By Prof. Dr. Hugo Mag- 
nus; authorized translation from the German, edited by Dr. Julius 
L. Salinger, 12mo, Cloth, 214 pages. $1.00, net; postpaid $1.10. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








The Club Woman’s) 


Handybook of Programs and Club Management 
Compiled by KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 
For many years in charge of club work in the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N.J. 















In a volume so compact as to fit into a handbag, this 
guide-book gives the club woman the necessary tools to 
organize and conduct her club. 

In this new book you will find: 
Parliamentary Rules Fully Explained 
—Book Lists—Topics for Papers— 
Outlines for 


Literary Public 
Sources of Information on People 
and Topics of the Day. 


16mo, cloth, 192 pages, 75¢ net 
By mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York 








Only 60 Chances Left! 


If You Are a Lover of Stirring, Red-Blooded 
Romance, This is for YOU! 
A real, bonafide bargain offer. Here 
is a fast-fleeting chance to place in 
your library at about half price, 
twelve large volumes of the 
most stirring writingstheworld 
has seen, comprising the 


Bf Works of Sir Walter Scott 

We bought these splendid vol- 
umes from a bankrupt pu 
fee lisher and are clearing them 
out at half what he sold them 
for. Only 60 sets are left. 
Here are exciting books that 
the boys will read and reread with 
a new consciousness of courage, 
honor and manhood. The girls 
will find in them that clean romance 
which inspires lofty idealism, and for 
you, yourself, they will afford most gripping 
reading and recreation for unoccupied spare 
moments. The set contains such masterpieces 
as Ivanhoe, The Bride of Lammermoor, Ken- 
ilworth, Waverley, Fortunes of Nigel, Quentin 
Durward, Redgauntlet, The Talisman, Guy 
> ome and 24 other complete novels and 
tales. 


They are big, beautiful books (twelve large 
volumes in all), Koad well-bound in rich dark blue 
ribbed cloth, excellent paper, real gold tops, large type, 

rofusely illustrated by favorite artists. Send for them. 

ully returnable if undesired after inspection. We pay 
carriage both ways. Sign below and pin a dollar bill to 
coupon. Offer absolutely expires when these 60 are sold. 





















od | Brings the Set for Inspection ——+ 
carriage paid by us. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen >—Send me regular $27.50 edition of SCOTT for 
only $14.50. I enclose $1.00 and will pay the balance in in- 
stalments of $1.00 each if I keep the books. You oe refund 


my dollar if I send them back within ten days. D. 1-15-16 
| 
| J NAME... cc cccececeeeeeeenreeseeenseserereraeseees 
| ADDRESS. 2.0... 5c cece cceeeeeeeereeeennaneeeeenes 
STATE, ...cccccccevecesese CITY... 


























The Chair Above You 


Let 
These 
Men 
Help 
You 
To It 


They all found their 
Let them show 


HEY all started at the bottom. 
way to the top by ways hard and long. 
you the shorter and easier way. Let them tell you their mis- 
takes and their experiences—so that you can go ahead with 
surer step. Learn in a few hours what they learned through 


many years in the ‘““MASTER WORKERS’ BOOK.”’ This 
text was originally issued in four volumes, but 
is about to be published in one volume, well 
bound, well printed and well illustrated, 1,500 
pages crowded with ideas, thoughts, experiences 
and instructions that will help you. This great new 
volume by the Master Workers of this country is 
yours free of charge, if you mail the coupon today. 


These Four Books Now Printed as One 


The four titles listed below were first published to sell at 
$6.00, but the art of book-making has enabled us to take 
these four great books and, by using a thin Bible paper, 
give you the work of these masters in one splendid volume. 


The New Freedom—By Woodrow Wilson 

The Difficult Art of Getting—By John D. Rockefeller 
The Empire of Business—By Andrew Carnegie 

The Highways of Progress—By James J. Hill 


It makes no difference whether you are just beginning, or whether you are 
already at the head of a big business—the books that these men have written 
will help you. It makes no difference if you are a business man, professional 
man, writer, thinker, executive. Inthese pages you will find things never 
thought of or heard of before. Here you will find idea after idea] that will be 
worth money to you; !thoughts that may even change your \ whole life, for 
these are the revealing books of the most powerful men in America. 


With the World’s Work for a Year 


It is because we want you to read the WORLD’S WORK, the great 
interpreter of progress,‘and because we know that reading the 
WORLD'S WORK isa habit easily formed,that we will give 
youlthis book free as an ind ucement to get your subscription 
for the WORLD'S W Send the coupon and TEN 
CENTS. It will bring the first number of the maga- y 
zine promptly. It will bring this great new volume oO 
just as soon as it comes from the bindery, all 
charges prepaid, forexamination. Wewillenter <& 
your subscription for the WORLD'S WORK o 
for one year and if you are satisfied with the So 

book when you see it, you are to pay us ad 
$3.00, the regular price of the magazine, 2 
and keep the book with our compli- > 
ments. ys 


Send Only 10c. Now ry 


We are printing a limited 
edition of this great Master & 
Workers’ Book and this 


7 
¢ 

ee 4° DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, Garden City, N. 4 
hausted, and the pee Sirs—I enclose na ate mee Secept ted ee 

. ease enter my name for or 8 or p. 
World s Work sub- a year and send me free the Master Workers’ 
scription list has bound in cloth. If this book is not valuable 
reached a certain figure. 
A day’s delay may mean 
a disappointment. Send the 
coupon today. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 















































to me, I will return it at your expense. Otherwise, I 
will send you $3.00 for the magazine. 
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London learned from a correspondent 
in New York !(several weeks ago) that 
Kitchener’s mission to the Near and Far 
East is a blind to cover his dismissal. 

That the Greeks will declare for the 
Teutonic allies is ascertained beyond doubt 
by a Bremen newspaper from a special 
correspondent in Crete. 

That the Henry Ford peace-expedition 
is authorized by President Wilson comes to 
a Copenhagen paper from its correspondent 
in Mexico City. 

That the inhabitants in Ceylon revolted 
and slew pretty nearly every one of 
British blood on the island is learned by a 
Stuttgart journal from Athens. 

News of the war nowadays never fol- 
lows the straight line that is the shortest 
distance between two points. It comes 
invariably in a roundabout way unless it 
is official news, which is probably untrue 
and unquestionably uninteresting. 





KISSES BY THE YARD 
CERTAIN moving-picture editor—a 
recognized member nowadays of every 

newspaper staff—estimates that 3,000,000 
girls between the ages of fifteen and forty 
are now wearing their hair in Marypickford 
style. From this fact he reasons out a 
erying need for standardization of other 
things besides the coiffure, on the basis of 
the customs in filmland. Of these, the one 
least liable to conform to proper usage, 
unless aided by a few set rules, is the 
practise of kissing. True, owing to the 
prevalence of grippe this is at present under 
the ban, but spring will come—and shall it 
find us all unprepared? No, resolves our 
editor—of the Duluth News Tribune—and 
accordingly prints the following set of 
rules purporting to be the actual osculatory 
regulations in use before the camera: 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYEES 

On observing the following table it must 

be remembered that kisses are figured in 

feet. Each foot represents a second by 

the clock. Where the formula is repeated 

to any great extent at least seven seconds 
must be allowed for catching the breath. 


FOR ACTORS 

First-sweetheart or stolen kiss, commonly 
known as the ‘“‘grab it and run,” three feet. 

Second-sweetheart kiss, fifteen feet. 

After marriage of one year, twenty-five 
feet. 

After five years, six feet. 

After twenty years, not classified; study 
the circumstances. 

Mother-in-law kiss, five-sixteenths of a 
foot. 

Soul kiss, sixty feet; repeat once if 
necessary. Remember the censor. 


FOR ACTRESSES 

New-hat kiss, six feet; repeat if necessary. 

Rich-uncle kiss, twenty feet. 

Poor-uncle kiss, one foot. 

Vampire kiss, sixty feet. 

Stolen kiss, helpless in this. 

Kissing departing visitors, one foot. 

Kissing your own baby, no limit. 

Kissing your husband when he comes in 
late: for affection, five feet; for detective 
purposes, long enough to tell whether it is 
cigar-smoke. 





(Signed) MAnaGeEr. 
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The 


NEW VERSE 


REE verse is neither the last nor only 
word in New Verse. At least one 
other sort appears, and threatens to win 
even a wider popularity. It is not quoted 
in Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, and very 
seldom does even a second cousin of it 
creep into Editor Curtis’s page in Current 
Opinion, yet its readers and appreciators 
are myriad. It is, in brief, columnar verse 
—a sort of miniature soufflé in a shell of 
ice-cream—remarkably attractive to look 
at, but poof! and it is gone. It is ‘‘eol- 
umnar” verse because it appears most 
frequently in the columns of newspapers, 
and particularly in columnists’ columns, 
such as that of F. P. A. in the New York 
Tribune, or of Don Marquis in The Eve- 
To define it exactly would be 
Better to submit a sample, and 


ning Sun. 
difficult. 
that which follows is as perfect a specimen 
as may be found in a long day’s search. It 
happens to have been contributed under a 
pseudonym to F. P. A.’s column. 


MEMORIES 
By PeTRARCH II. 


Do you remember, dear, 
Those nights of wonder, 
Ere the long centuries drifted between? 
Purple the shadows clear— 
Silver sands under, 
Drenched—like our souls—with the moon’s magic 
sheen. 


Do you remember, dear? 
Hot after plunder— 
Arrogant thousands that rode at my heel— 
Out of the desert drear 
(Hoofs’ muffled thunder) 
Conquering I came—at your feet stayed to kneel. : 


Do you remember, dear? 
Eons may sunder 
Bodies of clay—but our souls can not die! 
Now, as I hold you here, 
Slowly I wonder— 


Do you remember, dear? . . . Neither do I. 





Wary.—The street-car was crowded, and 
a gentleman with kindly twinkles in his 
eyes took five-year-old Tom upon his lap. 

“This will be better than standing, 
won't it, my boy? ” he suggested. 

‘Uh, huh,” Tom replied without en- 
thusiasm. He had rather enjoyed lurching 
about the aisle, just like his father. 

“But you want to be careful that I 
don’t pick your pocket,” the gentleman 
cautioned in a whisper. 

* Can't,” Tom retorted, his voice some- 
what muffled; “* soon as I saw you lookin’ 
at me, I put my penny in my mouf.”— 
Judge. 





A Lesson to Learn.—A recruit in Kit- 
chener’s army was recently sent to the 
barracks of a large provincial town. 
After wandering round the town to his 
heart’s content he tried to find his way 
back. Eventually he reached barracks 
some hours late. 

“What is the meaning of your turning 
up so late? ’’ demanded his sergeant. 

“IT lost my way, sir,” replied the man. 

“You lost your way? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you had better stay in barracks 
until you know the town better. Dismiss !’’ 
—Tit-Bits, 
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— joins in when the Columbia Grafonola plays the 


big song hits of the day. 


But the latest “hits,” first recorded and best recorded on Columbia 
Double-Disc Records, are only an indication, a temptation, a fore-* 
taste of the life, the fun, the sentiment, the classic beauty offered in 
the complete catalogue of Columbia Records, free on request at 


your dealer's. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 











PISTON RINGS 


E55 CARBON-MORE POWER 


EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS have perfect 
elasticity from three points, meaning an even 
distribution of pressure all around, and a 
decrease in friction. 
A FEW “EVER TIGHT” FACTS 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
produce perfect compression 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
produce more power 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
decrease maintenance cost 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
eliminate carbon troubles 
No matter how your cylinders wear, do not 
rebore, as EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS will adapt 
emselves to the worn parts. Write to 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RING CO. 
1422 Chestnut St. - St. Louis, Mo. 

















STROMBERG Hangs Up 
Another. Record! 


29 Miles on One 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A New Stromberg did it 
on a Model 80 Overland 
‘carrying five passengers, a 
weight of 3930 pounds, in 
an official test observed *by 
a representative of the A. A. A. 
On the mileage secured, this is 
equivalent to 56-9 ton miles 
per gallon. Mail coupon for 
proof of how the New Strom- 
berg willcut YOUR gas bills 
and improve your car. 


ee Siuieaie 


sbeaggslvecet 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Dept. C-64, E. 25th St., Chicago. 





| Send facts about New Stromberg Carburetor. iY 
Nameof my car.........+++- Model. ..... Year. ...0- 
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the o Meir Pic- 
ture Corporation wears ||| 
PARIS GARTERS. He al- || 


ways looks on the back 


| 

i] 

i of the shield for the 
| 





name when he buys. iI 
Then he is sure he is 
getting the genuine. 


25 and 50 cents 


You, too, should always 
look for the name PARIS on |, 
the back of the shield when } 


| you buy. 


A. Stein & Co. 
| Makers ih 
Children's Hickory Garters iH} 
|| Chicago New York 









PARIS 
4 “ey GARTERS 


¢ No metal 
can touch you 


















Zhe demand in unsettled times for good first 
licates their unusual stability. 









gages do not shrink in value—theyare 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have ‘loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet —— methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10 
‘AURELIUS SSWANSON co. 
‘1 State National Bank Building. Okiahoma City, Okla. 





INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


floxanoma FARM MORTGAGE CO.('"c) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 
fs gy - 
StocksBonds 












ON THE 








- Our convenient method enables you to buy divi 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount— 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a small 
first payment and balance in monthly install- 
ments, depending mpon what you can afford to 
pay, $5, $10, $25, $40, You receive all dividends 
while completing pay "ments and may sell securities 
at any time to take advantage of rise in market. 
B. 3. ‘‘The Partial Pay- 

” Gives full information of this 
method, which appeals to thrifty men and 
women in all parts of the country. 


| SHELDON, MORGAR 


mut 


| ‘am Ail 


iow 


AND COMPANY 
42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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INVESTING WITH THOUGHTS OF 
FUTURE “MELONS” 


*AREFUL investors for some years have 
kept in mind not only their returns on 
the cost price of a security purchased, but 
the likelihood of extra dividends, rights in 
subscriptions to stocks and bonds—in other 
words, to participation in “melons.” It 
could hardly be said that the average in- 
vestor considers this point. The experi- 
enced and careful one, however, usually 
does consider it. Especially is this the case 
when he purchases such stocks as Lacka- 
wanna, Pennsylvania, and Great Northern. 
A writer on the subject presents in Financial 
America interesting aspects of it: 


‘**Practically every American corpora- 
tion refrains from increasing its regular 
dividend-rate with expanding profits. The 
evidence of unusual prosperity afforded by 
the increase, if it did not invite business 
competition, would certainly call forth 


; 
amazing demands from customers and em- 





ployees for lower prices on the one hand 
and for higher wages on the other. The 
profits would be, as it were, hemmed in be- 
tween two fires and the value of investment 
in a company correspondingly reduced. 
In the case of public-service corporations, 
signs of unusual prosperity almost inevi- 
tably would lead to Governmental inter- 
ference with their affairs, to the still greater 
shrinkage of investment-values. The pros- 
perity might be only temporary, but the 
effect of public interference would be per- 
manent. It is an old story that the mod- 
erate prosperity reflected in dividends aver- 
aging about 10 per cent. per annum was 
the basic cause of all the troubles of our 
railroads. And the distributing of more 
than 6 per cent. per annum among its stock- 
holders was the principal offense charged 
against the company in the celebrated New 
York gas case. The court ruled that 6 per 
cent. was profit enough on the investment, 
and ordered the company to lower its rates 
20 per cent. 

“In consequence of many such experi- 
ences corporations generally have adopted 
the policy of quietly allowing extra profits 
to accumulate, or else of plowing them back 
into the business to the enhancement of 
investment-values. Thusa melon-patch is 
eultivated for the enjoyment of the stock- 
holders. From time to time the acecumu- 
lated profits are distributed in the shape 
of extra dividends, or the added values 
are capitalized in new stock, which is di- 
vided among the stockholders in propor- 
tion to their holdings or offered to them 
for subscription on advantageous terms. 

“Hardly a year passes in normal times 
that some company does not make a sen- 
sational distribution of assets or profits. 
And quite a number have acquired a repu- 
tation for regularity in this respect. In 
the last ten’ years the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad distributed 165 
per cent. in cash and stock in addition to 
regular dividends of 10 per cent. per an- 
num. During the same period the Great 
Northern Railway distributed over 125 
- cent., including a single distribution 
of 85 per cent. in Geant Northern Ore 
certificates. The Pullman Company dis- 
tributed 56 per cent. in stock representing 
accumulated assets. Figuring the stock 
dividends at. the market prices, these dis- 
tributions were equivalent to about 230 
per cent. eash on Lackawanna stock, about 
157% per cent. on Great Northern stock, 
and | ‘about 117% per cent. on Pullman 
stock, or a yearly average of 23 per cent. 





——- 


on Lackawanna, -1534 per cent. on. Great 
Northern, and 1134 per cent. on Pullman. 
Add these av erages to the regular dividend- 
rates and the significance of a melon-cut- 
ting in its relation to investment-values at 
once becomes apparent. 

“The following statement shows the 
total return averaged over a period of ten 
years for a selected list of stocks. Under 
the heading ‘extra’ are included the cash 
equivalent of. the three commonest kinds 
of melon—eash dividends, stock dividends, 
and subscription rights. The stock divi- 
dends and the subscription rights are fig- 
ured at the maximum market prices. For 
example, a dividend of 10 per cent. in stock 
quoted at 130 ‘high’ is taken as equivalent 
to a cash dividend of 13 per cent.: 


—Average Yearly Return—~ 


Regular. Extra. Total. 
P.C. F.C. B.C. 
Canadian Pacific . 10 4l¢ 141, 
Chicago & Northwest 7 7 141, 
e “hicago, Burlington_& an "ae 8 Ole 81, 
, M. & St. Paul.. 7 514 1214 
Da Lack. & Western 10 «233 33 
General Electric. . . 8 3 il 
Great Northern... . 7 1534 2234 
Northern Central. 8 7 15 
Pennsylvania. ... 6 234 83 
Pullman... .. 8 1134 193, 


“This statement is not intended to be 
exhaustive even of the more sensational 
distributions, but merely to illustrate ,the 
effect of melon-cutting on a few well-known 
stocks. Anybody who desires a fuller list 
may add corresponding data respecting 
American Telephone & Telegraph, Illinois 
Central, New Haven, New York Central, 
United Fruit, United Shoe Machinery, and 
a number of other companies that have 
distributed extra profits or offered attrac- 
tive subscription rights to their stock- 
holders during the last ten years. 

‘Also, intending investors should under- 
stand that, besides the companies with 
known propensities for this kind of financ- 
ing, there is a much greater number of 
what may be called potential melon-cutters 
from among which one with average dis- 
cernment should be able to make a profit- 
able choice. It will be remembered that 
the Alton, the Burlington, and the Union 
Pacific went rolling along for many years 
accumulating a thick coating of values 
which were not adequately reflected in the 
returns to stockholders or in the market 
quotations for the shares until Hill and 
Harriman got control and tapped the melon- 
patches. 

**Some idea of the enormous proportions 
to which the surplus of a corporation may 
grow was afforded in the case of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which carried on its 
books undivided profits to an amount about 
41% times as great as its share capital of 
$98,000,000, or equivalent to almost 75 
per cent. of the market value of the stock. 
The American Tobacco Company had a 
surplus about 114 times as great as its 
capital stock, but it will be shown that 
this was not an unusual growth. 

“The following statement, showing the 
per-cent. relation of surplus, both ‘free’ 
and appropriated, to capital stock, aecord- 
ing to the latest available financial exhibits 
of representative American corporations, 
is interesting and instructive both in ref- 
erence to the foregoing remarks and for the 
reason that it enables an estimate to be 
made of the book-value of the stocks: 


Surplus.to Stock 


Free. Total. 

FG. P< 
Ala. & Vicks...... . 64.5 92.0 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. . pWlgh 9 eavelice devotts-dia mae 29.2 
i SS a nose ala . 10.8 24.2 
Atlantic Coast....... : ; 40.7 41.1 
Baltimore & Ohio. . , . 24.6 26.4 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg .. 2.5 34.6 
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N December 31st—at the 
Automobile Show in New 
York City—we formally 
introduced to the Ameri- 
can people a new addition 
to the Paige line—a six- 
cylinder car which sells 
for $1050. 


you that this new Paige is 
a startling achievement. 


We might tell you about itsremarkable 
motor—its luxurious appointments 
—its rich French leather upholstery 
—its roomy seating arrangements 
for five full grown passengers—its 
ample wheelbase and impressive 
European stream lines. 


We might tell you about all of these 
features—and a great many more. 
But we much prefer that you shall 
establish them for yourself. 


We want you to FIND in this car 
your ideal of what a five-passenger 
automobile really should be. 


We want you to personally “discover” the car 
that you and your family have been waiting 
for and hoping for ‘these many years. 


We want you to set your expectations just as 
high as you possibly can. Then, examine 
this new Paige and see if you are obliged to 
make one single compromise. 


We ask you to do this for YOURSELF. We 
shall be quite content to abide by the result. 


And, now, just a few words in explanation of 
the success which has come to this company 
in such generous measure. 


First and foremost, let it be understood that 
Paige builds not for price—but for 
QUALITY. 


As we have repeatedly stated in our public 
announcements: 


“It is by no means difficult to manufacture a 
car for a PRICE, but it is quite a different 
matter to produce a car of 100-point excel- 
lence and still maintain a price to the con- 
sumer that is not prohibitive.” 


7 you have the very essence of the Paige 
idea. 


There you have the compelling motive behind 
every car which has ever left this factory. 


There you have the REASON for the astound- 
ing value which you will find in the new 
five-passenger model quite as well as the 
larger Fairfield “Six-46.” 


REMEMBER, YOU CAN ONLY GET OUT 
OF A PRODUCT PRECISELY WHAT 
THE MANUFACTURER PUTS INTO IT. 


There is no substitute for basic quality. No 
matter whether it be a typewriter, farm trac- 
tor or automobile, service must be BUILT 
IN the product—not merely veneered on 
the surface. 


Let us here, then, renew our bond of Faith 
with the American public. 


So long as Paige cars are built, we shall un- 
ceasingly maintain our policy of building 
only GOOD cars— with quality our first and 
foremost consideration. 


It is a matter of public knowledge that the 
cost of raw material and labor has vastly 
increased during the past twelve months. 


Notwithstanding this fact, however, we pledge 
ourselves to jealously guard even the quality 
of every cotter pin which goes into the 
construction of a Paige car. 


We pledge ourselves to employ only the BEST 
materials and only the BEST workmanship 
that the market affords. 


So long as Paige Cars are sold, we shall remain 
keenly sensible of our obligation to see that 
these cars render unfailing service and con- 
tinue to merit the confidence which has 
been reposed in them. 


On this basis, we ask you to buy a Paige— not 
because of its price—but because of its 
nameplate. 


We ask you to believe in these cars as WE 
believe in them. We willingly accept our 
share of the responsibility. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


$1295 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Detroit, Michigan 


On Exhibition at 


$1050 


f.o. b. Detroit 


Chicago Automobile Show—Space D-6 
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9 What Would4 
e YouSay . 


On The Fourth of July 
If You Were Asked to Make a Speech? 


Suppose you were to speak on Washington? How far would 
you have to search for EXACT information regarding his 
birth, his life, his war record, public speaking ability, his 
character, politics, religious devotion, various opinions of 
him, quotations from him, etc., etc.? 

Ordinarily you would be burdened with a tedious search 
through many volumes and numerous magazines for this fund 
of varied information. 

NINE-TENTHS of this research work for speech prep- 
aration has now been obviated by the unique process of boil- 
ing down and combining all of the salient facts, suggestive 
thoughts, useful ideas, apt quotations, and poetic recitations, 
etc., concerning a holy-day or a holiday in nw large volume 
wherein all matter is thoroughly indexed and immediately 
accessible. It doesn’t refer you to other books; the actual 
material is in this one large vclume. 


WHAT TO SAY AT HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS 


You need never be at loss for appropriate words and 
thoughts with this broadly comprehensive * Lon yp = ad *in your 
library. Y can make the winning speech, where others 
fail, at celebrations, in the pulpit, etc. This is a veritable 
dictionary of ideas for speeches, a lexicon of separate inspi- 
rations. It is a large reference book entitled 


Holy-Days and Holidays 


prepared by Edward M. Deems, A.M., Ph.D. 


ae e ° 4 Here is 
This is How it Aidsthe Public Speaker. *°5"5:? 
resume of the material which it contains on the subject of 
Washington's Birthday and Washington (which is only one 
of the many topics covered) and from this you can appreciate 
its immense helpfulness in speech preparation: Biography, 
Description; History; Early Celebrations, By Frank Crane. 
Big Dates In His Life; His Birthplace; His Boyhood; Char- 
acteristics; Providential Events in on Life; Inauguration, 
By Edward Everett Hale. Death, y J. E. ‘Rankin, LL.D. 
The Sires of Washington, By W: ‘bas’ FE. Steele; His Entomb- 
ment, By bes: Tagg Dedication of Washington Monu- 
ment, By aniel. His Religious Character, By 
bbe ‘McKinley. The Majestic Eminence of Washington, 
By Chauncey M. Depew. Various Estimates of Washington; 
His Service to Education; His View of Divine Providence, 
By J. M. Buckley, D.D. Sermons on Washington—As An 
Example To-day, By J. T. Bixby, D.D.. Greatness Greater 
Than Mightiness——Many Suggestive Thoughts, Articles, 
Etc.; Quotations From Washington; Various Poems, Recita- 
tions, etc.; by Byron, Will Carleton, Margaret Sangster, 
Lowell, and many others. 


WHAT IT DOES FOR PREACHERS 
How it Treats PALM SUNDAY ‘Tbs; s<ven 


material on the other Holy days)— —Palm Sunday, a brief 
description and history—Holy Week—Sermons and Sg 
lines—The Day of - | By Rev. George Hodge: 
LL.D.; The Glory of the King, By Alexander ol a 
D.D.; Who Is This That Cometh from Edom? By Phillips 
Brooks, D.D.; Three Contrasts, By A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; 
The Commencement of Christ’s Coronation Procession; 
Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem, By J. C. Hare, D.D., and 
4 other Sermon outlines. 20 Bananite Paragraphs, illus- 
trations, 10 Appropriate Poems, Texts, etc. Here is enough 
suggestive material formany Palm Sunday Sermons. Bibli- 
opsaphiies. Index to Texts, etc., Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Friday, New Year's, have even much more material 
chen this. 


Contains a Vast Fund of Information On 


HOLIDAYS—New Year's Day—Emancipation Day—Lincoln’s Birthday 
—Washington's Birthday—Arbor Day—Liberty Day—Victoria Day— 
Empire Day—Memorial Day—Flag-Raising Day—Dominion Day— 
Independence Day—Labor Day—Harvest Home—Discovery Day— 
Election Day—King’s Birthday—Forefathers’ Day, 

HOLY-DAYS—New Year's Day—Epiphany—Lent—Palm Sunday— 
Communion Sunday—Good Friday—Easter Sunday—Ascension Day 
—Whitsunday—Children’s Day—Trinity Sunday—Rallying Day— 
All Saints’ Day—Thanksgiving Day—Advent—Christmas Day— 





With an appendix neral Bibl hy on all holy- 
days and holidays; a Rich got iaaex; Index to Authors; Index 
to Texts, etc. 


ONLY $1.00 DOWN—Money Back if Not Satisfied 


Only $1 down and $1 a month untii $5 in all has been paid. Sign 
and send us the coupon below with $1 and we will send you this 
unusual book for ten days’ free examination If at the end of 
that time, the work is not satisfactory, you may return it at our ex- 
pense. You are in no way obligated to buy, if after examination the 
book is not all that we claim for it. Under ordinary conditions, a vol- 
a its size and bulk is retailed at from $8 to$10. We offer it now 
for 

Sign and Send This Coupon ———_.. 
4 FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. §f 
+ zentlemen:—Send me a copy of Dr. Deems’ ‘‘HOLY-DAYS and | 

HOLIDAYS.’” I enclose $1.00 and will send you $1.00 per 
§ month until I have paid $5.00 in all, if the book is satisfactory. © 
8 If it is not satisfactory, I may return it at your expense within & 
® ten days after receipt, you refund money paid and I owe you ® 
J nothing. L. D. 1-15-16 jj 

| 
4 
7 
' 


' ADDRESS..... 


OB DATE. .cccccccecccvccs 


STATE. cccceseescccscceece 
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Surplus to Stock 





Free. Total. 

P.C. F.C. 

SEES I ECO. <TR OES OPE 30.7 105.3 
Central of New Jersey................0.005: 51.5 117.6 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............... 88.3 152.3 
Chicago, Indiana & Louisville............... 23.8 54.5 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.............. 17.5 17.5 
Chicago & Northwestern................... 23.5 26.3 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..............00000 88.2 217.3 
Del. & Rio Grande................2.2.0.8, 10.2 14.6 
IS svn cvademcicvencecliaees 21.1 50.6 
Hocking Valley. . 1 REAL 79.7 83.2 
Lehigh Valley......... sae sag eben Te . ea 41.4 
Louisville & Nashville. Su Wis estat ean 61.2 
Mobile & Ohio aietug p Kple's anaes 70.2 73.3 
a. .. 104.3 175.8 
. & St. Louis. . . 60.8 65.0 

N 0: . E.. . 23.4 23.4 
Norfolk & Western. ; 11.7 26.0 
Northern Central. . . a! a 
Northern Pacific........... - eo 36.4 
Pennsylvania. ..... i) aes sear o 6.4 28.6 
= 5 eae ; ie aence’ 21.1 45.0 
P.C., C. & St. Louis...... ‘ eet 28.8 
ems & Lake Erie. 32.9 70.1 
“ES a ; 3.7 3.7 
Southern Pacific. .. . . 27.8 28.4 
Union Pacifie......... 56.8 69.7 
sn. co. cade heawes 44.5 44.5 


“In Wall Street they say that it pays to 
follow the big fellows. Perhaps this rule 
would work out in the ease of corporations 
as well as of men. But it should be re- 
membered that mere size does not make 
either a man or a corporation big in the 
true sense. Among railroads, and prob- 
ably among all corporations, the greatest 
accumulations of profits, relatively to the 
amount of the capital stock, will be found 
with the less important companies. And 
here also probably will be found the best 
opportunities for profitable investment.” 


MORE SAVINGS-BANKS PAYING FOUR 
PER CENT. 


A distinet sign of better returns from 
their investments and of an improving 
condition in the state of their surpluses is 
given by several New York savings-banks 
in their declarations of interest payable 
for the six months ending December 31. 
Many of these banks, at least many prom- 
inent ones, paid 4 per cent. for this period. 
For some years payments of only 3% per 
cent. were made by several of these banks. 
That so many reported increased declara- 
tions for the six months has been accepted 
as another indication of the revival of busi- 
ness that has taken place in many lines. 
Officers of these banks are declared to take 
a more optimistic view of conditions than 
they have done for some time and they be- 
lieve the improvement will make further 
progress. There is also improvement in the 
mortgage and real-estate markets and an 
upward movement in State and municipal 
railroad bonds. The Journal of Commerce 
quotes from officers of prominent New York 
banks as follows: 


John J. Pulleyn, controller of the Emi- 
grants Industrial Bank, said: 

“‘Our trustees have just declared inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 
At the present time our deposits are up to 
about $150,000,000, which is a new. high- 
record total. This compares with about 
$144,000,000 six months ago. There has 
been a pronounced revival of business, 
which is reflected in the return to work of 
many persons who have been idle for quite 
a while. All the banks have mortgage- 
money, and the interest-rate ought to econ- 
tinue around 5 per cent. for some time to 
come. There have been exceptional trans- 
actions recorded as low as 4% per cent. 
The conditions surrounding this market 
are much better than for many months. 
The improvement in the real-estate market 
is quite pronounced, and the outlook from 
an all-around view-point is promising. 
Evidences are accumulating to encourage 
a belief in favor of a steady growth of busi- 
ness, and as we are about to enter into 1916 
we see no reason why deposits should not 
further increase. Since July 1, State and 











ooks on 
usiness 


that will furnish you with the ammu- 
nition and the weapons to hit the 
target of success square in the center. 


How to Deal with Human 
Nature in Business 


A practical, up-to-the-minute book by Sherwin Cody 
on correspondence, advertising, and sales methods. It 
explains clearly and forcibly both the broad principles 
of successful business conduct and the hundreds of small 
practical essentials that one MUST KNOW in order to 
succeed. It covers letter-writing, salesmanship, retail- 
ing, executive duties, publicity, and store, office, and 
factory supervision, makes a study of various phases of 
business life and the qualities needed to cope with them, 
and bristles with suggestion, direction, and example 
based on the practical psychology of commercial effort. 
It has many valuable illustrations, charts and diagrams. 
It is the one book that it is imperative for you to own. 
Get it to-day and start on the road to bigger business, 
Large 12mo, Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail $2.12. 





Successful Selling 


Leichter which will be of 
equal interest to the veteran and the tyro. Covers 
everything that goes into the making of a sale: Fitness 
for Salesmanship — Approac hing the Prospect— The 
Presentation—How to Close—How to Meet Objections 
— Creating a Desire—Initiative, etc. It will show you 
how to get BIG orders. 12mo, Boards. 50 cents net; 
by mail 54 cents. 


An inspiring book by Z. 


Personal Power 


A stimulating, encouraging work,’written by a prac- 
tical man of affairs, Aezth/. Thomas, who has achieved 
a high place in his chosen calling. it points out, in a 
peculiarly gripping style. the way to develop will-power, 
mental concentration, and winning personality. It gives 
practical directions for acquiring the faculty of reading 
men and their motives and will immensely increase 
your chances of making good in your profession. 2m, 
Cloth. $1.75 net; by mail $1.87. 


Short Talks on Retail Selling 


A volume of chatty, inspirational talks on retail 
selling by S. Rowland Hal/,tormerly Principal of the 
School of Advertising and Salesmanship of the I. C.S., 
calculated to arouse in salesfolk a keen interest in the 
art of properly handling the customer, and to keep them 
constantly on the alert to sense and seize every selling 
opportunity. Every page stimulates initiative and the 
ambition that achieves results. s2s0, Cloth. 75 cents 
net; by mail 87 cents. 


How to Develop 
Power and Personality 


A great book by Grenville Kleiser which has helped 
many a man and woman to lay the foundation ofa fortune. 
Tells you how to acquire and develop thatall-compelling 
personal power and charm that will carry you to any 
height and enable you to.bring whatever you undertake 
to a successful outcome. 420, Cloth. $1.25 net; by 
mail $1.37. 


The Book of Thrift 


An extremely timely and practical work by 7. D. 
MacGregor, at once an inspiration to the reader and a 
dependable Guide Book on the road to fortune. It 
points out Pa sities to be avoided and gives practical 
and well-tested advice as to how to achieve financial 
independence. It has been well called “The Twentieth 
Century Poor Richard.” Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 
net; by mail $1.12. 


The Desk Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of Funk & WaGnatis New Stand- 
ard Dictionary designed especially for office and desk 
use. Every business man, stenographer and clerk 
should have one. The dast word in dictionaries of 
handy size. Contains 80,000 terms of all kinds in one 
vocabulary order, extensive synonym treatments, 
somnree, proper names, foreign phrases, etc. Large 
&vo, C ath, 902 Pp. $1.50; with patent thumb index, 
$7.80. Average carriage charges, 16 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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municipal and railroad bonds have shown 
an enhancement ranging from three to five 
points. This will result in a large surplus 
to all banks throughout the State. On 
account of the prolonged period of depres- 
sion in numerous lines following the war, 
which resulted in increasing the ranks of 
the unemployed, many persons who were 
affected in this way, have since adopted a 
policy of thrift, and this is nade plain, 
growing out of the increase in deposits in 
most of the savings-banks.”’ 

Jonathan B. Currey, president of the 
Metropolitan Savings-Bank, was of the 
opinion that nearly all of the more impor- 
tant savings-banks in Greater New York 
would pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 
to depositors, and added: “All of the in- 
stitutions are in a healthy condition. 
There has been a good demand for mort- 
gages at fair rates, and money for this 
purpose is plentiful. There seems to bea 
better feeling all around, and the condi- 
tions now surrounding the business world 
strengthen the view that the coming year 
will be a prosperous one.” 


SPICE OF LIFE 





No Escape.—‘“ Is insomnia catching? ” 


“When the baby has _it.”—Boston 
Transcript. 
Luck.—Mitprep—‘ I have only two 


girl enemies, and they don’t speak to each 

other.” 
JOSEPHINE—“ How fortunate.”—Judge. 
His Alma Mater.—The Society for the 

Preservation of Virginia Antiquities has 


been placing tablets on various sites 
throughout the city of Richmond, com- 
memorating their past associations with 


greatness. 
One of these tablets is on an Italian bar- 
room in Eighteenth Street, and it reads: 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
NINTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Studied Medicine 
HERE. —LEverybody’s. 


Preparedness.—In one of the Southern 
States the negroes are great patrons of a 
matrimonial agency. One negro, anxious 
to find a wife for his son, went to this 
agent, who handed him his list of lady 
clients. Running through this, the man 
came upon his own wife’s name, entered as 
desirous of obtaining a husband between 
the ages of twenty-eight and thirty-five. 

Forgetting about his son, the darky 
hurried home to announce his discovery to 
his wife. She was not at all disturbed. 

‘ Yes,”’ she said, “‘ I done give him my 
name. .I puts it down when you was so 
sick in de winter and de doctor says we 
must prepare for de worst.””—Tit-Bits. 


How It Is Done.—Derar Sir: Will you 
kindly publish directions for ticing a bow- 
tie? RoGer Coor. 

Well, Roger, you hold the tie in your 
left hand and your collar in the other. 
Slip your neck in the collar, and cross the 
left-hand end of the tie over the right with 
the left hand, steadying the right end with 
the other hand. Then drop both hands, 
catching the left with the right and the 
other with the other. Reverse hands, and 
pick up the loose ends with the nearest 
hands. Pull this end through the loop with 
your unengaged hand, and squeeze. You 
will find the knot all tied and all you have 
to do is to untangle your hands.—Dart- 
mouth Jack-o’ Lantern. 
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One of these seven will be killed or hurt this year. 
That is what accident does each year. When the 
accident is coming, or how, you cannot tell. It may 
be only a scratch from a rusty nail, or it may be a 
wrecked train. 

But when it does come, what will you do? What 
will your wife do? Be prepared — 


ZETNA-IZE 


3 cents a day is all it need cost you if you arein a 
“Preferred” occupation, 3cents a day brings $1,250 to 
$3,250 in case of death by accident; $5 to $10 weekly 
income for disability due to accidental injuries plus 
$1,000 to $3,000 for loss of two limbs or eyes; or the 
income plus $500 to $1,600 for loss of one hand; foot or 
eye, or $250 for death from any cause. You can make 
these amounts as much bigger as you like by paying 
more than three cents daily. ($50 added to 
above payments for death if you insure while 
under 40 years of age.) 
Send the coupon now and be safe in time. 
Send this coupon and find out how to pro- 
tect yourself, your wife and your children 
from the accident that lurks around the cor- 
ner ; from the expense that may use up your 
income, It costs you nothing to send it and 
it may be the most important thing you ever 
did in your life. Send it today. 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN, 


The largest company in the world writing Life 
Accident, Health and Liability Insurance, 


Agency opportunities for all 4 
Casualty and Bonding oe 
lines. LC 






An Aitna agent has 
a national adver- 
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A series of delightful 
Pw by_Davip I. 
aper 25 cts. 

Funk rs ‘Suan r= alll New York 


600 Shaves =: 


Yes, and more, That's ~~y 








will forward Prepaid Express toany point Castel ii. River, acarton 
of about 50 juicy and sweet Oranges of the fav’ous Pineapple 
Variety, note: 

I will send y 
$1.50 prepaid. 
Try a carton or more. 


Cc H. VOORHEES, 


record of many men who shave 
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Rotastrop 
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etrops @ razor. 
* 10 Days Free Tri jal— write 


f booklet. Send name of 
jearen! dealer and state make 


ELORLDA 


Florida Fruit direct from the tree to you. Send me $1.50 and I 








i for its fine flavor—or, if you prefer Grape Fruit. 
a carton containing 16 large and fine Grape Fruit for 
This fruit is thoroughly ripe and will please you, 





Will ship on =! partic ular dat 
South Lake Weir, Florida. 




















Always in 
this wrapper 


Atwood Grapefruit 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 






Your dealer will supply it. 
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How to Write-Cleau-Cut Business | How to Write Stories, Reports, Ad- | How to Use Convincing, Effective | How to Use Graceful, Fluent, 
Letters That Produce Profits | dresses, Sermons, Advertisements, Etc. lish Before an Audience — | Entertaining English in Conversation 










Good English ana 


Good Fortune 
Go Hand in Hand 


Jack London rose to riches in a few short years from among the 
toughs of San Francisco Bay, because he learned to transfer his ideas 
to the printed page in virile, compelling phrases. . 

Arthur Brisbane, with his incisive style, commands, ina single year, 
a salary amounting to a comfortable fortune. 

Elbert Hubbard rose from obscurity to advertising writer, to editor, 
to publicist, and thence to wealth and prominence because he mastered 
and applied the power of forceful J-nguage. 

William Jennings Bryan with a single speech won a Presidential 
nomination. 

By constant study, William Dean Howells rose from the printer’s 
case to his place as the most polished writer in American letters. 

Joseph Pulitzer, arriving penniless in‘ the steerage from Austria, 
built up a great metropolitan daily because he mastered the practical force 
of the English language and used it to advantage. 

All around you the hundreds of men who are climbing higher and higher with 
each day’s work are the ones whose speech compels attention, and whose clean,cut, 
crisp and interesting letters, stories, advertisements, etc., win clients, followers, 
patrons, checks and dollars—SURELY FORTUNE IS WITH THE MAN WHO 
HAS DEVELOPED HIS POWER OF EXPRESSION. You can improve your 
English and increase yourincome. 


These Great Books Point the Way for You to 


vancement—Success—Prosperity 
In Commercial and Professional Life 


With the mighty advances which are being made in every branch of business and 
professional life there has come a demand for a higher standard of intelligence— 
of proficiency. The time is past when illiteracy or slipshod methods of speech 
and correspondence are looked upon with tolerance. The man who can express 
himself with force and clearnessis the man who isin demand everywhere, 


“The Art of Writing and 


Speaking the English Language” 
By Sherwin Cody 


Aside from their great value in widening a man’s mental perspective—putting him in a position to ape 
preciate and enjoy all the beauties of literature—these six books have an intrinsic value far beyond 
their.cost. They have put thousands of men and women into the path thatleads to increased business, 
promotion, and higher salary. They are simple, practical, valuable for Business Managers, Correspon- 
dents, Advertisement Writers, Stenographers, Story Writers, Authors, Public Speakers, and others. 
** Your course is rich and fine. You seem to have condensed the experience of years 
into a few sentences that a business man can use immediately,’’ says W. P. WARREN, 
Marshall Field & Co.’s Advertising Manager, in speaking of these books. . 


Worth their weight in gold, but they’re yours for a trifle 
These six books include many chapters covering such subjects as Spelling, Pro- 
nunciation, W. Grammar, Capitalization, Punctuation, Letter -Writing, Ali 
ion, Dialog, Adverti: t Writing, 























































































FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 

POY ., co. 
Fi, Vl 354-60 
ourth Ave., 
& S/ New York. 
wg/ 1 want to look 
ry over Sherwin 
ws / Cody’s “Art of 
4 S/ Writing _and Speak- 
e ing the English Lan- 
& guage,”” which please 
> send me for 5 days’ free 
Al examination. I enclose 50c 

stamps and, if I decide to kee 
SS the berks, will send five further 
E 3 monthly payments of 50c each, $3 
Ro, . in all. Otherwise will return books 
o/  . 5 or and you are to refund the 
50c paid. 
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ord-Study, 
kinds — Use of Words, Style and Diction. Descript: 
How to Write a Story, Character Study, Verse Writing, Novel Writing, Essay Writing, 
! Poetry — How to Read it— How to Study Shakespeare and Other Great 
rs. 


MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—FORMERLY COST $26.00 
NOW ONLY $3.00—50 CENTS DOWN, 50 CENTS A MONTH 


In typewritten form this course of study, as now published in 
these cloth-bound books,was sold for $25. here are over 

pages. Sign and mail the coupon with 50 cents and the 
set of books will be forwarded to you, carriage prepaid; 
50 cents a month for five months pays for them. This is 
the biggest $3.00 worth of books you ever bought. 
E Re E If you wish to pay in full for the 

books, at once, remit $3.00 instead 

of 50 cents, and you will receive FREE the big 
little book “Better Say,” packed from cover to 
cover with hints on the correct use of words 
and phrases. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Good Taste.—‘ Are you fond of music? ” 
“Not very, but I prefer it to popular 
songs.” —Cincinnati Inquirer. 


The Far 
what’s the future of the verb ‘ invest 

FatHeR (a Congressman)—*“ Investiga- 
tion.”’—Pennsylvania Punch Boul. 


Future.—T ommy—“ Father, 


29» 


Carping.—Mr. Pessimist (cheering up, 
as he reads paper)—* British Mesopotamian 
success.” 

Mrs. Pessimist—‘‘ That’s the worst of 
it. They mess up all their suecesses.”— 
Punch. 


Also Acrimony.— Mrs. KAwLER—‘‘Well, 
after courting awhile young folks will get 
married, you know.” 

Mrs. BLuNpERBY—“ True. Cupid, the 
god of love, must give way to Hyphen, the 
god of matrimony.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Sea-Joke Revamped.—THe Coox— 
“Sir! Sir! There’s a Zep’lin outside, and 
if you don’t come wi’ the keys of the cellar, 
we'll all be in—in—heaven in a couple o’ 
minutes ! ”’ 

Tue Curate—‘ God forbid ! ”’—London 
Opinion. 


Politeness Returned.—A few days after 
a farmer had sold a pig to a neighbor, he 
chanced to pass his place and saw his little 
boy sitting on the edge of the pig-pen, 
watching its new oceupant. 

“How d’ye do, Johnny,” said he. 
“ How’s your pig to-day? ” 

“* Oh, pretty well, thank you,” replied the 
boy. “‘ How’s all your folks?’’—Harper’s. 


An Urgent Need.—A very small boy was 
taken to a dental establishment to havesome 
of his first teeth pulled. For a second or so, 
during which time four teeth disappeared, 
everything was fairly serene, and then came 
howls of objections. 

“ | didn’t want them teeth to come out !”’ 
cried the young patient, suddenly | recol- 
lecting something. ‘‘I want them to 
stay in.” 

“That’s all right,’’ 
sponded the dentist. 
grow in again.” 

“Will they? ’”’ quickly rejoined the boy 
with a brightening face. ‘* Do you think 
they will grow in in time for dinner? ’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


consolingly re- 
“They will soon 


Our Bewildered Poultry.—‘‘ What is a 
roost, dad? ’’ asked Tommy. 

‘** A roost, my son, is a pole upon which 
chickens sit at night,’’ replied his father. 

** And what’s a perch, dad? ”’ 

** A perch is what chickens perch on.” 

“ Then, I suppose, dad, a chicken could 
roost on a perch?” came the further 
inquiry. 

‘** Of course,’’ was the smiling reply. 

‘** And they could perch on a roost? ” 

** Why, y-yes,”” answered dad. 

“But if chickens perched on a roost, 
that would make the roost a perch, wouldn't 
it? But if, just after some chickens had 
perched on a roost and made it a perch, 
some more chickens came along and roosted 
on the perch and made it a roost, then the 
roost would be a perch and the perch would 
be a roost, and some of the chickens would 
be perchers.and the others ‘would be 
roosters, and—’’—T'it-Bits, 
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Bayou” 
Very Thin.—‘ This is a toy tea-set my 
little girl got for Christmas. She likes to 
serve make-believe tea and make-believe 


sandwiches. A harmless fancy.”’ 
“ Perfectly. I’ve been to grown-up 
affairs where they did _ it.”—Louisville 


Courier-Journal. 


Criminal.—‘‘ What’s the matter with 
young Mrs. Gadder? ”’ 

““She’s broken-hearted, and says Mr. 
Gadder no longer loves her.” 

‘“ Why does she think that? ”’ 

‘““She wrote a letter to Santa Claus, 
asking for a set of furs and gave it to him 
to mail.”’ 

“* Well? ”’ 

“He mailed 
Herald. 


Age- 


it.”” — Pirmingham 


No Complaint.—A war-story, which is 
true, was told by a civilian official at a 
R. A. M. C. mess. He was traveling down 
to Winchester in a carriage, into which 
several Tommies had got, and overheard 
the following fragment: 

“‘ Our Major ’e’s an officer and a gentle- 
man; an officer and a gentleman. The 
other day he comes into the canteen, and, 
says he, ‘Any complaints?’ And I says: 
‘Yes, sir! Beg your pardon, sir, this tea 
ain’t fit to drink.’ So he says to the bloke 
who’d served us, ‘Give us a cup.’ And 
when he’d tasted it, ‘’Ogwash,’ says he, 
*’Ogwash,’ and he says to the bloke, 
* Line these men up,’ and when he’d done 
that he says, ‘And now give them back 
their tuppences.’ And I’d never paid 
mine !”’—London Daily Chronicle. 


Solemn Rejoicing. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Harris 
announce the engagement 

: and 
approaching marriage 
of their daughter 
Frances Juanita 
to 
Mr. Lewis E, Adams. 

The above announcement was received 
with pleasure mingled with sadness. With 
pleasure because of the happy anticipations 
of this happy event that sooner or later 
comes into the lives of most of our young 
people. The planning and making of a new 
home; the uniting of two lives as one, as 
one grand, harmonious, complete stream in 
the great tide of life. 

With sadness, as when a minor chord is 
struck in some grand, sweet, softened 
swell. For the many friends know this 
means the losing of one of the most lovable 
and most loved girls from our midst. A 
sense of sadness comes over the hearts of 
the dear father and mother of this bride- 
to-be when they realize that soon the last 
* birdling’’ will have flown from the loving, 
sheltering protection of the ‘“‘ home nest ”’ 
to build a home of her own; but this is 
only one of the sweeter “‘ minor chords’ 
that are struck in the grand total symphony 
of their noble lives; and they bid her a 
“Godspeed ”’ and bestow all the loving 
benedictions that devoted father and 
mother can bestow upon one so near and 
dear to them, as they lovingly watch her 
fly from their own ‘‘ home nest” into the 
loving care and protection of another. And 
we join them together with their host of 
friends in wishing for these noble young 
people a long, happy life of health and 
noble usefulness and good deeds.—From 
the Fort Stockton, Tex., Journal. 
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sinol Soap 


will improve your s 


Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because some 


friend came to her with this sound ad- 


vice, based on her own experience. 


Resinol Soap not only is delightfully 
cleansing arfd refreshing, but its daily 
use reduces the tendency to pimples, 
offsets many ill-effects of cosmetics, and 














Hands protected by 
rarely chap or roughen in winter. Used 
for the shampoo, Resinol Soap helps to 
keep the hair rich, glossy and free from 
dandruff. 


gives nature the chance she needs to 
make red, rough skins white and soft. 


Resinol Soap 


If the skin or scalp is in bad shape, 


through neglect or improper treatment, 


Resinol Shaving Stick 
also contains the 
Resinol medication. 
Discriminating men 
appreciate the way it 
soothes the face and 
prevents most shaving 
discomforts. Trial on 
request. 


where. 





a little Resinol Ointment should at first 
be used with the Resinol Soap, to hasten 
the return to normal conditions. 


Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold 
by druggists and dealers in toilet goods every- 
For a sample of each, free, write to 
Dept. 11-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 











HOW FAR DOES the MIND INFLUENCE the BODY? 


The answer to this absorbingly interesting question will be found in the books of Paul Dubois, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Neuropathology at the University of Berne, Switzerland, who has made a lifelong study of the subject. 
This eminent authority approaches the problem both as a psychologist and a physician, yet in a style so clear 


that it presents no difficulties to the layman. 


optimism that will be found contagious. 


THE PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. White, M.D. 
In this strong, optimistic book Dr. 
Dubois discusses the philosophy un- 
derlying the position he holds and 
describes clearly and charmingly 
the exact methods by which he has 
achieved such notable sucess. 8vo, 
Cloth, 471 pp. Copious Index. $3.00; 
half leather, $4.50. By mail 25 cents 

extra. 


NERVOUS STATES—THEIR 
NATURE AND CAUSES 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. Points out that neuras- 
thenia is not a new disease created 
by the conditions of modern life, but 
is due to fatigue brought on by 
psychic debilities and can be cured 
by the education of the mind and 
strengthening of the will. 1r2mo. 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 80 cents. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORIGIN 
OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A sympathetic and in- 
tensely human book, showing how 
mental disorders are caused by com- 
monplace factors of everyday life, 
which precipitate the individual into 
an abnormal state, and how just as 
these- conditions are formed, they 
can be reformed and normal health 
regained. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents; 
by mail 55 cents 


THE EDUCATION OF SELF 


Translated from the latest French 
edition by Edward G. Richards. 
Charming essays that shed new 
light on the question of self-control 
and show that the only true road 
to happiness lies in moral develop- 
ment. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail 
$1.60. 


All six books are sane, well-balanced, and instinct with an 


REASON AND SENTIMENT 
Authorized translation by Edward 
G. Richards. A delightful and charm- 
ingly written essay, setting forth 
when sentiment and when reason 
should determine our line of con- 
duct. Will be found specially help- 
ful in directing the minds of parents 
toward the proper molding of their 
children's intellectual life. 12mo, 
Cloth. 50 cents; by mail 56 cents. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND 
ON THE BODY 
Translated by L. B. Gallatin. An 
intimate and clearly expressed talk 
on this much discussed subject that 
every physician, nurse, or layman 
who is interested in the mutual re- 
actions of mind and matter, should 
read with care. It contains a wealth 
of inspiration and help, and points 
the way to a healthier and happier 
life. r2mo, Cloth. 50 cents; by 

mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW, YORK 





















































CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 
IN THE EAST 
December 29.—Battles 


attacks. Russian critics 


of utmost significance. 


December 31.—Petrograd bulletins offi- 
cially a Russian advance across the 
Styr River near Czartorysk, which 
successfully rebuffs counter-attacks and 


in East Galicia 
increase in extent and violence. Vienna 
reports Russian failure both against 
the Bessarabian front and ‘‘to the east 
of the lower Middle Strypa,”’ 
able loss at a bridgehead at Burkanow; 
and at Kormyn Brook, a tributary of 
the Styr, the repulse of several Russian 
declare the 
struggles below the Pripet River to be 


holds its 


Austria reports 


consider- 


Germans 
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osition. 
Olyka on the Strypa to the Roumanian 
border, lesser successes are claimed. 


pulsed at every point, 
makes definite claim to a Russian re- 
pulse south of Burkanow, East Galicia. 


January 1.—The new Russian drive ex- 
tends 300 miles, from the Pripet to 
the Roumanian frontier. 
above Czernowitz are taken by the 
Russians, and a German counter-drive 
at Tarnopol is repulsed. Field-Marshal 
von Mackensen is in command of the 

in Bukowina and Galicia. 
The Russian advance swings out and 
threatens Kovel, Volhynia. 

January 2.—The Russians under General 
Ivanoff, in Volhynia and Galicia, con- 
tinue to advance, say London reports, 





1916 


In Galicia, from 


Russian attacks re- 
and Germany 


The heights 





less by Petrograd. 


machine guns. 
drive is at the Styr, 
tween Czartorysk and Kolki. 
junction of German and Austrian forces 
forms a joint in the armor of defense 
which the Russians strive to force. 


British 


leyond the Strypa River, toward the 
Zlota Lipa. 


January 3.—German attempts in the North 

to cross the Dvina are reported fruit- 
In the Czartorysk 
region the Russian forces hold their 
ground, and in Galicia and Bukowina 
report some progress. 


January 4.—Northeast of Czernowitz the 

Russians take 1,061 prisoners and four 
The greatest Russian 
in Veolhynia, be- 
Here the 


THE BALKANS 


December 30.—A successful landing of 
accomplished at 


troops is 
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inter Trips 
HAVANA. fo='s2" 3h: 


hotels; good golf courses. 
BAHAMAS 


ing, sea bathing. 
including Progreso, Vera 


MEXICO Cruz and Tampico. 


Write for booklets giving complete information. 


WARD LINE 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 


Charming social life 
—golf, tennis, boat- 














THE BROWN 
BADGE OF WELL-BEING 


“Big” business executives, 
harried and strained tothe point 
of mental and physical exhaus- 
tion, are sent each winter by 
their physicians to 


NASSAU-BAHAMAS 


But the truly “big” man does 
not wait to be sent. Heknows 
that the way to success lies 
along the path perfect mental 
and physical well-being have 
biazed. 

In Nassau you see him basking 
in the sunshine from his veranda 
chair; * “exploring” the island by 
carriage and motor; bathing, sail- 
ing, fishing, golfing—out- -of-doors al- 
ways, and acquiring in a hundred 
delightful ways the “brown badge 
of well being.” 

Your copy of ‘* NASSAU-BAHAMAS” 
will be mailed upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
450 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Perpetual Youth—all its sports and 
pastimes—all its laughter and joy 
—all its freedom from care and 
worry. Imagine it! Try it! On the 


East Coast of Florida 


One glass of the Fountain of Youth, a few days of 
balmy air and blue skies, every luxury provided 
—every trouble avoided—what more is there? 

It’s the only place to spend this Winter 


Write for the beautiful Blue Bird Booklet—free. Full infor- 
mation of the wonderful East Coast hotels and country. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


Flagler System 


243 Fifth Avenue, New York 


155 West Madison Street, Chicago 






RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 
|CRUISES| 


To West Indies, Panama 
and Central America 
Luxurious 24-day Cruises, including all 
the chief ports of the Caribbean without 

change of steamer. 


The Only Cruises This Winter 
Including both Cuba and Jamaica 
Splendid, specially chartered steamships, 

under the American flag. 

Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and Mar. 11 
SOCUTH AMERICA 
Semi-private, luxurious tours, Jan. 25, 

eb. 5 and 26. 

JAPAN and CHINA 
Small parties, including the Philippines, 
Feb. 5, Mar. 4 and 25 

CALIFORNIA 
Remarkable Tours Every Week 
Send for booklet desired 


Raymond & Whitcomb Compary 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. 


Chicago San Francisco 

















Porto Rico Cruise 


It's the finest holiday trip you can imagine, 
this voy: Tee tr ol Porto Rico; well 
called *’ The Isla obey ow Uhrig, 


tae eo 50 -_ 
All Expenses $94 
To and around the Island of Porto ‘i. 
at principal ports and returning to 
ork. Large 10,000 ton American- 
uilt steamships, es; especially for trop- 
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wERIC, 
TICKETS » ay) 


[Paes © 


SOUTH Personally conducted tours 
AMERICA to the Continent of Peace 
and of Opportunity. Sailing in February. 
WEST Personally conducted tours to 
INDIES Foreign Lands near at home. 
Cruises of 20 to 60 days under the Amer- 
ican Flag. Sailings in January, February 
and March. 

ASK OR Special booklets and full 
WRITE FOR information about these 
tours or any travel routes at any Ameri- 
can Express principal ticket office. 

65 B'dway, N. Y., Chicago, Boston, San Francisco 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


TOURS 




















ical service. Broad decks, ble state- 
rooms, some with private bath. Steamer 
your hotel for entire voyage. Sailings every 
Saturday, under the American Flag. 


Write for interesting booklet. 
Cruising Department 
PORTO RICO LINE 
General Office, 11 Broadway, New York 


Or any railroad ticket office 
or authorized tourist agency. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb. 5.—Sail from New York for 
complete tour, under direction of 
noted linguist, traveler and author. 


For particulars, address: 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Building, Boston, Mass. 




















WEST INDIES 


sopelas Feb. 24 WPeris 


HAVANA, ANAMA, 
JAMAICA, COSTA-RICA 


Via Great White Fleet of United Fruit Co. 
Under American Flag. 
More complete, longer stops, higher class 
than any other cruise to West Indies. 


Limited semi- -private party— 
early registration necessary. 


Other cruises on other dates. 


Send for Free Booklets 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


398 Broadway New York 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PERSONAL 





BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

anu escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few ron prom so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” to 

AMERICAN COLLEC TION 'SE SRV ICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





|PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 

















SOUTH_ AMERICA 
Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 
Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990. 
Send for Booklet. 17 Temple Pl., Boston 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 





TROPICAL CRUISES 


Under the American Flag 
Best and Most Varied Itineraries 
Including West Indies, Panama and 
Central America. By United Fruit Co.'s 
“Great White Fleet.”’ Leave during Jan., 
Feb., March. Fares, including all Ex- 
penses, Excursions 
on Shore, etc. $185 to $390 
SOUTH AMERICA, Feb. 2, 16. 
CALIFORNIA, January to April. 
FLORIDA, Jan., Feb., March. 
JAPAN-CHINA, etc., Feb. 5, Mar. 5, 25. 
Send for Program desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 








geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 











IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 
books with list 200 inventions wanted —_ free. 
Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. Bb. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. red 





INVENTORS.—DO NOT SACRIFICE 
YOUR INVE a Nye od Get_ 4 ime 4 
value. Free book. Wri R. B. 
LACEY, 613 BARRISTER BU iL DING, 
WwW ASHING TON, D.C 

PATENT YOUR IDE AS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big Manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing reference. 
D. Swirt, 329 Seventh St.,Washington, D. C. 


__ AGENTS WANTED 


JFACTURERS—/ Aggressive sales agency 
desires line of merit for New York City, New 
York and Eastern States. Write us your prop- 
osition. F anp H SALes AGENCY 
79 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every, day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for their benefit. 











CASH—For any discarded jewelry ; 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
my should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘REAL ESTATE 


for any 


F L A. Healt hiu il | bea autiful, 
DeLAND Progressive. An ideal win- 
ter resort; best all year ‘round t towr n. Infor- 
mation and descriptive literatt om Sec- 
retary Business League, DeLan d, IF ‘| rida. 





FARM _PRODUCTS 

DELIC 10U S sugar cane syrup: > candy: like 

molasses; old timey dark brown sugar; whole 

grain rice. Samples, 4c. 

FARMER HAMLETT’S PLANTATION 
Route 3, New ORLEANS 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
ELOCUTION 


A splendid little book of intimate talks by 

Ifred Ayres on the practical problems of 
effective public speaking and reading. 
12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontispiece. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Orphanos, on the Gulf of Rendina, 60 
miles east of Saloniki, the purpose 
being to support this wing of the 
British defense about the Macedonian 
base. A dispatch to London declares 
the German, Austrian, Turkish, and 
' Bulgarian consuls in Saloniki arrested 
by General Sarrail. The German line 
at the Macedonian frontier is said to 
be withdrawing under pressure of the 
Russian advance from Bessarabia. 





December 31.—Near Rozai, north of Ipek, 
Montenegro, the Montenegrins meet 
with further success, winning the 
village of Vloka and, they claim, re- 
pulsing successfully violent Austrian 
attacks near the settlements of Molko- 
vatz and Bogicevitch. 
French wireless reports declare Roumania 
to be concentrating three army corps 
on the Bulgarian frontiers. 


January 2.—King Peter of Servia confers 
with the Servian Minister to Greece at 
Saloniki. 

January 5.—Italy promises the Greek 
Government that her expeditionary force 

7 in Albania will not cross the frontier 

of northern Epirus. 


TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 


December 30.— Reports from Kut-el- 
Amara, Mesopotamia, show the British 
force holding its own against the Turks, 
with a loss in killed of only 71 as a 
result of the fighting at Christmas. 
London declares reenforecements are 
being steadily pushed forward to their 
relief. 


January 1.—Heavy fighting occurs along 
the Dardanelles front, still held by the 
Allies, including bombing, mining, and 
air-duels. The ships in the Narrows 
attack the Turkish forts, but with ill 
success,’ Constantinople claims. 

Bagdad announces that a Turkish force 
drives the Russians out of Soudj- 
bulak, south of Lake Urmia, Kurdistan, 
and continues in pursuit. 





January ¢ i asus Russia claims 
an advantage near Patadjour, in the 
River Arkhava region, where the Turks 
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are dispersed and their blockhouses 
demolished. 


GENERAL 
December 13.—The German Admiralty 
announces that508 Allied merchantmen, 


totaling 917,819 tons, have been sunk 
by German and Austrian submarines. 


December-26.—In a naval victory on Lake 
Tanganyika, central Africa, the Brit- 
ish sink {the German armed steamer 
Kingani. 


December 29.—Rome claims victory for 
the Italian fleet in a skirmish with an 
Austrian squadron off Durazzo. Two 
Austrian destroyers are sunk. Durazzo 
is heavily bombarded by the Italian 
war-ships. 


Dee ss 30.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
liner Persia is sunk in the Mediterranean 
300 miles northwest of Alexandria, pre- 
sumably torpedoed. Sinking in five 
minutes, Rn carries down, it is re- 
ported, 272 persons, of whom 101 are 
eininRwt including many women and 
children. Two Americans are aboard; 
one is saved, but the other, Robert N. 
MeNeely, American ( ‘onsul at Aden, 
Arabia, is missing. Our consul at 
Alexandria states the Persia earried at 
least one 4.7-inech gun. 

A strategic landing of French troops on 
the island of Castelorizo, near the Turk- 
ish port of Adalia, Asia Minor, threatens 
the communications of any Turkish- 
Teuton force operating against Egypt. 

The British armored cruiser Natal sinks 

in harbor as the result of an explosion 
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A hotel distinguished by its patronage. i 
President Wilson, Ex-President Taft and : 
many other notables have been our guests. ff 


CHICAGO 


Men prominent in every field of endeavor are 
seen daily in its lobbies and in the College Inn. 


TON Nuit 


HOTEL SHERMAN 





TOM MO 


| Rooms with bath $2.00 upward 


Randolph Street at Clark 
Near everything that brings you to Chicago 
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HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
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Watkins,NewYork 
on Seneca Lake. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort and Hotel known as . 


Highly Radioactive Mineral Springs 
Private Park, Miles of accurately graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. Sporty Golf Course. Tennis Courts, etc. 
are directly connec ted with the Hotel and are complete in all 
THE BATHS #323 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
A Natural Brine—the most highly radioactive in America—for the Nauheim Baths. Hot Brine Baths for Elimination. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR 
RELAXATION AND REST ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE. 


Our Illustrated Booklets nad Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 
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+ Silver City New 


fhe has the most perfect climate in the 
world for treatment of tuberculosis! 


1 altitude of 6000 feet; almost continuous sunshine (325 days); 
saa so mild and dry you can sit outdoors any day ; summers so 
pleasant you'll want cover every night ; atmosy phere the dryest in 
the world; mountain protection against winds. Because of this 
ores ombination of clims atic advantages this section was chosen 

or the $1,500,000 U. S. Army Tuberculosis Sanitarium and (says 
Geo. M. Sternburg, Surgeon General of the U.S. Army) the re- 
Its a have dcen attained in the treatment of tuberculosis 
pave fully justified this choice. 
Silver City is a modern city of 4000, Excellent schools, pure 
water, etc. First class sanatoria and other accommodations for 
health seekers. Write for literature today. 


Carl Hinton, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 102 Texas St., Silver City, N. M- 







































GOLF-PICTURE TAKEN ON NEW YEAR'S Day, 1915 


Colorado Springs 


The City of Sunshine 


The human machine needs upbuilding at 
least once a year. If given rest ina pleasant 
environment, i. frequently sets itself right. 
If you have that feeling that you are not “up 
to standard,” come to Colorado Springs 
for the “rest that repairs.” The crisp, 
pure, dry air of this invigorating mile-high 
region will quickly put you above par. 
Enjoy the sunshine,"scenery and sociability 
of this unique community, sheltered by 
mountains and blessed with a pleasant 
climate at all seasons of the year. 

Write for folder illustrating 100 consecutive 
winter days. We have also 88 pp. attractive 
illustrate “book which we will send on 
request. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
400 Burns Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


For Health, Education, Recreation, 
Residence All The Year ‘Round 


USTRALIA 








Summer there now! 
PRL gs deli oer via Honolulu and 
Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw 





American steamers eg? 21 days from San Francisco es 
16, Dec. 7, 28 ) pw 5 1st class, $33 
and a, ats, ye Bat "China and Japan, Ist dig sare: 

onolulu, $65. H.E. edn gi 17 Battery Pl.; 
YD York, or Oceanic 8. 8. Go., 671 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 
YD NEY snort LInE 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. Willams, Inc. Bronze Foundry 
638 West 27th Street New 
Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. 


York 





1916 Acousticon 


W. C. Upham, M. D., of Washington, D. C., 
writes us—" Where I could not possibly hear a 
word of conversation, with the ACOUSTICON I 
oppor Nopersonwhois hard ofhearing sh ould 
fail to get this Instrument if possible to obtain it. 

he stint Pizioe of Seve from eminent pay- 

rs like the above - 

, - oe. jead us t to UrRe yo a and noon h t person, 
t our 

Pay A = ecRorough trial in your 


own 


DEPOSIT FR EE EXPENSE 


need to do is to write sa: A: 
deat pte d try the by tar) USTICO Retrial wil will or 
cost you one cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! one Sisuid not make make as liberal @ a 
————— aes we do, so donot ot send 
for any instrument for the deaf until 
pd Ly 


——- in ti 
COU! STICON today and con- 
decide. Address 


General Acoustic Co.1302 Candler BI pee 
Toronto, Cog Royal Bank 











with a probable loss of many lives. No 


details are given. 


December 31.—Sweden sends a sharp note 
to Great Britain protesting against her 
ractise of holding up mail from the 
Jnited States, and retaliates by holding 

up British-Russian mail. 

January 1.—Estimates prior to the sink- 
ing of the Persia place the number of 
civilians killed by German and Austrian 
submarines at 2,336, of whom 121 were 
American citizens. 

Premier Borden, of Canada,. announces 
that the Dominion’s contribution to the 
Allies’ forces will be raised from 250,000 
to 500,000. 

January 2.—French heavy artillery is 
effective in the Champagne district 
along the forest of Malmaison and 
south of Roye. Nancy is bombarded 
by long-range German: guns. The 
fighting in the Vosges centers about 
Miihlbach. Germany takes another 
trench at Hartmannsweilerkopf. 


Following a conference between a deputa- 
tion of the British unions engaged in 
munitions-making and Premier Asquith 
and Lloyd-George, a compromise is 
effected whereby the men will admit the 
dilution-scheme, intended to make 
England independent of other nations 
for munitions; and the Government 
promises to grant labor’s demands as to 
hours, treatment, and pay. 


January 3.—On the Western front the 
Germans take Allied advance trenches 
in the Artois district in a surprize at- 
tack following mining-operations. The 
French report similar execution in the 
Argonne, where ‘‘75’s’’ are employed. 

January 5.—Reports from France _in- 
dicate heavy bombardments in Flanders, 
Artois, Champagne, and the Vosges. 

A fifth boat-load of survivors from the 
steamer Persia reaches Malta, with 
word of the possibility of a sixth boat 
yet arriving. News is received of the 
possible loss of another American on the 
Persia, Dr. Homer R. Salisbury. 

British casualties from September 25 to 
October 8, during the period known as 


‘the battle of Loos,’’ are officially 
announced as totaling 59,666. 
DOMESTIC 
December 29.—Austria’s reply to our 


second Ancona note is made public. It 
acknowledges the right of passengers on 
enemy vessels to security, but places the 
blame for Ancona casualties upon the 
panic-stricken crew; it states that the 
U-boat commander has been punished 
for not exercising greater caution; 
refuses to accept blame for attack with- 
out warning, and, while offering to 
indemnify, refuses to be held responsi- 
ble for losses which for the most part 
‘resulted from the incorrect disem- 
barkation or the capsizing of the 
lowered boats before the terpedo was 
fired.” 

January jolting earthquake 
shocks ne felt in Tacoma and Seattle, 
while the seismograph at Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C., records 
‘*remarkable and ominous indications of 
one of the greatest geophysical catas- 
trophes recorded since the discovery of 
the seismograph,”’ at a distance of ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles. 

January 3.—The Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Company Signs the second largest 
single contract in its history, with the 
Inland Navigation Company, for the 
equipment of the latter company’s 

rospective fleet of thirty-six power 
arges of from 1,600 to 5,000 tons, 
which are to travel on regular schedules 
on the Mississippi from Minneapolis to 

New Orleans. This is to be the first 

use of wireless in inland navigation. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 

a 





“L. G.,”” York, Pa.—‘‘ Kindly answer the fol- 
lowing: (1) Could an aeroplane travel through 
the ether above our atmosphere if the aviator 
carried oxygen with him for himself? (2) Explain 
just how snow and hail are formed. (3) Are there 
two ways of forming the possessive of the word 
princess? (4) Please explain w hat is meant by 

. the ship-purchase bill.’ (5) Print a synopsis of 

‘The Mexican War,’ beginning with the remote 
causes and including important results.” 

(1) An aeroplane could not travel through the 
ether above our atmosphere because the principle 
upon which it flies is that it is supported by the 
resistance of the air it encounters when driven 
forward by its engine, such resistance operating 
on the planes when at certain angles in such a 
way as to buoy up the machine. Without air 
there would be no resistance and the machine 
would thus lose its support. Man could pre- 
sumably exist for a certain length of time at an 
immense height, or, in other words, in a partial 
vacuum, provided that he were placed in a her- 
metically sealed compartment supplied with 
oxygen from a proper apparatus, just as he exists 
for a few hours under water in a submarine by the 
same means; but in the case of the great height, 
there is no machine now known to science which 
could transport him there. (2) Snow is pre- 
cipitation taking the form of minute crystals of 
ice formed from aqueous vapor in the air under the 
influence of low temperature and usually falling in 
irregular masses or flakes. Through the action of 
the wind the crystals may be broken into very fine 
particles, and by thawing and freezing they may 
be changed into irregular granules of ice, but in 
these conditions they are still called snow. Hail 
is frozen rain or congealed vapor, falling in pellets 
or hailstones of varying size or shape, which are 
formed by accretion, consisting often of alterna- 
tive concentric layers of ice and snow, which are 
believed to be formed while the stone is sustained 
in air by a gyratory ascending current. (3) The 
possessive of princess is princess’, according to the 
rule that a word ending in two sibilants does not 
add the s in forming its possessive case. This is 
the only form of the possessive for this word. (4) 
The “Ship-Purchase Bill’’ was one proposed 
early in the present year and called for the pur- 
chase by the United States Government of the 
German vessels interned in American ports by the 
war, to form the nucleus of a merchant marine. 
(5) The LEXICOGRAPHER can not undertake to 
print a synopsis of the Mexican War, which you 
will find completely covered in any good encyclo- 
pedia in your public library, with a full state- 
ment as to its causes and results. In the New 
International Encyclopedia, for instance, you wili 
find an article on the subject, going into all the 
details that you mention. 

“A. G.,”” Troy, N. Y.—‘‘Is the k sound of ¢ 
always the same? Compare such words as call, 
car, etc., as pronounced by the average American, 
and call (keyall) as pronounced by some people 
below the Mason and Dixon Line, and car (keyar) 
as pronounced by some of our frie nds from the 
Emerald Isle, and kindly let me know which of 
these pronunciations we should follow in such 
words as cake, cat, cattle, cap, cash, kiss, ete.”’ 

There is only one k sound for the letter c in 
English, and this is the sound we have in cake, 
cat, cap, casi, etc., as normally pronounced. The 
pronunciations keyall (call) and keyar (car) which 


you cite are local corruptions of the correct 
pronunciation. 

_“A. T.,” Mt. Pleasant, Iowa.—‘ Please dis- 
tinguish for me the - difference between con- 


ventionality and custom.” 

The dictionary defines conventionality as fol- 
lows: ‘The state or quality of being conventional 
and formal, rather than natural; artificial char- 
acter or characteristic; also, something estab- 
lished by custom.”’ Custom is defined as “An 
ordinary or usual manner of doing or acting, 
whether of a person or of a body of persons; 
especially, the habitual practise of a community 
or people; common usage.”’ 

“J. J. P.,”” Van Wert, Ohio.—‘‘ Please give 
correct pronunciation of allies. I hear so mary 
accenting the first syllable."’ 

Allies is pronounced a-laiz’—ai as in aisle. 

















“There the Parates hid their Gold” 


—and every voyage, every port, every 
route of the Great White Fleet through 
the Golden Caribbean has the romance 
of buried treasure, pirate ships and deeds 
of adventure—centuries ago. 


Today health and happiness are the 
treasures sought on the Spanish Main 
and Great White Fleet Ships built espe- 


cially for tropical travel bear you luxuri- 
ously to scenes of romance. 
Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from New 
York every Wednesday and Saturday and fortnightly on 
Thursdays. Sailings from New Orleans every Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. For information write to: 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 


United Fruit Company Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New Ycrk 


Connections at Colon 


Write for Our New Book for all Central and 
South American West 


“CRUISING THE 7 s Coast P 
CARIBBEAN” F fi ‘ ‘oast Ports. 


A story, with illustrations, 
about the Pirates, Bucca- 
neers and Marooners of } 
the Spanish Main; Sir (3 é 
Henry Morgan, Cap- tio + CuaTemacs 
tain Kidd, Teach, Crvy 
“Blackbeard,” Lafitte ’ 
and others. ts 

pana 


— 


SAILING UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 4 Melba me. iaae,. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 











Henderson’s 
Remarkable Seed Offer 
for 1916 


demonstrate the superiority of Henderson’s Tested 
Seeds, and to quickly obtain a large distribution for 
our mammoth annual catalogue, “‘ Everything for 
the Garden,” we have made up a collection of six of our 
best specialties which we will send for 10c, along with 
our catalogue and our “‘Garden Plans.” This is beyond 
question one of the most liberal introductory offers we 
or anyone else has ever made. 


Here is the Offer 


All for only 10c 


We make this offer because we want you 
to know Henderson’s Seeds and Hen- 
derson’s service, and to obtain a com- 
plete distribution of our new catalogue 
among those interested. 


l “Everything for theGarden” 
—our 206-page 1916 catalogue. 
It is handsomely bound with a 
beautifully lithographed and em- 
bossed cover. Contains 16 col- 
ored plates and over 1000 illus- 
trations. It is a library of 
everything worth while for the 
farmer and gardener. 
Henderson’s Garden Plans, 
These are a series of sug- 
gested layouts for your garden, 
and will be found unusually in- 
teresting and helpful.. 
3 Henderson’s White Tipped 
Scarlet Radish. Of quick 
growth, small top, flesh white, 
mild and crisp. 
Henderson’s Big Boston 
Lettuce. A grand, large 
head lettuce. Compact, tender, 
crisp. 





Henderson’s Genuine Pon- 
derosa Tomato. The grand- 
est tomato on earth. Magnificent 
size, solid and meaty, with but 
few seeds. 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters. 
Mixed Colors. The highest 
development in Asters. Immense 
double flowers, on large stems. 
Spencer and Eckford’s Large 
Flowering Sweet Peas. 
Mixed Colors. A glorified new 
race, surpassingly superior to the 
older sorts. 
§ Henderson’s Butterfly Pan- 
sies. Mixed Colors. Larg- 
est flowers and a magnificent 
variety of colorings. 
9 Coupon Envelope, accepted 
by us as 25c toward any order 
of not less than $1.00 for our 
seeds, plants and bulbs. 








Every empty 
envelope counts 
as cash 


When you receive Hen- 
derson’s Collection of 
Specialties keep the 
coupon envelope in 
which the collection 
is enclosed. This cou- 
pon envelope will be 
accepted as 25c cash 
payment on any order 

of one dollar or over. 

Send us 10c with 
the coupon below 
and you will re- 
ceive our cata- 

logue, our Garden 
Plans, 6 packets of 
Henderson’s 
Tested Seeds 
and the 
cou on 
envelope 
worth 
25c. 


the returns from your garden. 


seed growing and selling. 


Own Garden 


—earns 1000% profit, cuts 
down your living expenses 
and keeps you outdoors 


1000% profit and 100% pleasure is a conservative estimate of 


A plot of ground 25x40 will grow 
all the vegetables required by a family of six or seven, if planted 
with seeds of a recognized quality. Every packet of Henderson’s Seeds 


has behind it the knowledge and experience of 69 years of successful 
Most of the best methods of seed trials and 


testing originated with the founder of our house, and these have been 
improved from year to year through three generations of seedsmen and are 
today still the best. The cost of the seeds in your garden is really the 
smallest portion of your investment, and yet it is of the greatest importance 


Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. 


Everything for the Garden 


s We want to send you our beautiful new 1916 catalogue 
—206 pages, 16 color plates, over 1000 illustrations— 
the most complete gardening catalogue ever printed. 
We also want you to have our valuable ‘‘ Garden 
Plans,’’ which one of our customers says, ‘‘I 
found them of immense value in laying out 
my garden,”’’ containing suggested layouts 
for your garden, made up by men who 

are thoroughly capable. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
35 and 37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 


I enclose 10c, for which send me your 
catalogue, ‘‘Everything forthe Garden,””  =~@ 
your 1916 ‘*Garden Plans,’’ and the 6 
packets of seed enclosed in coupon envelope 
good for 25c as explained in your advertise- 
ment published in The Literary Digest. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 


We also want you to know and try Henderson’s Seeds. 
So we have made up a package to include six packets 
of seeds, our new catalogue, and the 1916 edition 
of *‘Garden Plans,’’ all of which we will send you 
for 10c. Read complete details of offer at top 
of page—then send 10c with or without cou- 
pon. It is a condition of this special offer 
that you mention this publication. 
Address 


Now! 


Send in the} 

coupon or 
letter, enclose 

ing 10c, coin o 
stamps. You will bé 
pleased with what wé 

_ Send you we are sure. 
is the best introductory 

offer we have ever mad 





